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iQotes of the Month. 


NoTHING has yet been discovered of the 
missing fragment of the monumental slab 
to Flavius Antigonus Papias recently found 
at Carlisle, and the great missing word 
competition as to the nominative to the verb 
REVOCAVIT remains open. Several other 
interments have been found in the same 
locality; one was an oak coffin covered 
by an enormous slab of red sandstone, 
7 feet long and 6 inches thick; on its lower 
side a grotesque figure of a man, about 
3 inches in height, was carved. Some of 
the local antiquaries have raked up all the 
interments found in this vicinity since about 
the year 1800; it is clear that the Romano- 
British cemetery commenced close to the 
south of Luguvallium, and extended for a 
mile along the south road—almost to the 
river Petterill to the south of Gallows Hill. 
Great finds were made when the road was 
cut through that hill first, circa 1800, and 
again in 1829, but little record was kept 
thereof, beyond a few newspaper paragraphs. 
These have, however, been disinterred, and 
will furnish material on the Romano-British 
cemeteries of Luguvallium for the local 
society’s Zransactions. 


¢ 
The gate-house to the abbey at Carlisle 
possesses a chimney of classical fashion at 
each of its corners, one of which recently 
required repair. The discovery was then 
made that that chimney stood on the 
wreckage of a newell stair which once gave 
access to the roof of the building. The 
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other three chimneys were then examined, 
and found to be dummies. It is clear that 
at some time or other the upper chamber of 
the gate-house was provided with a fireplace 
and four chimneys, three dummies and one 
practicable one; this is carrying a love of 
classical symmetry to excess ! 


fe 

The parish church at Ecclesfield (Yorks), 
known locally as the “ Minster of the Moors,” 
is being reseated with oaken benches, and 
the west door is also now opened out. The 
date of the edifice is fifteenth century. A 
few weeks ago, beneath the surface and near 
to the doorway in question, the stem (broken) 
of an ancient stone cross was found, together 
with a singular base, which appears to have 
held the shafts of ‘wo crosses that had 
originally stood close together. The mono- 
lith is rudely incised with characters that 
suggest Celtic work. We believe examples 
of two crosses in one hase, although rare, 
may be quoted. The only modern instance 
we remember is in the graveyard at Hell, 
in Norway, where two lovers are buried side 
by side, and the two upright stems of wood 
are joined by one cross-bar. 


¢ 
February 6, 1893, was the birthday of Twin 
Cities, for on that day her Majesty the 
Queen was pleased to assent to the peti- 
tions of the corporations of Leeds and of 
Sheffield that they should henceforth be 
known as cities. It is easy to take the 
utilitarian view of ridiculing the aspirations 
of these great towns of the West Riding, but 
to a considerable extent there is a healthy 
tone about the local patriotism of these civic 
claims, whilst the antiquary knows full well 
that there is no necessary connection between 
the term “city” and the seat of a bishopric. 
It was getting altogether incongruous, and 
maintaining no desirable association of ideas, 
for little towns like Lichfield or Carlisle, 
with their few thousands of inhabitants, to 
be known as cities, whilst the title was 
denied to Leeds with its 400,000, or Sheffield 
with its 334,000. We are free to confess 
that there might have been some savour of 
regret in our minds had these highly import- 
ant, and now most populous, places been 
towns of mere mushroom growth ; but, on 
the contrary, Leeds has a higher antiquarian 
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and historic claim to the title than Birming- 
ham, the first to move in this direction, 
whilst both of them afford fine instances of 
the gradual but amazing growth of English 
towns, through centuries of commercial 
struggle and strivings after civic liberties and 
rights. To the city of Leeds and to the city 
of Sheffield the Axtiguary begs to present 
respectful congratulations. 


With regard to Leeds, the town was of true 
importance before the days of the Norman 
Conquest. Loidis was a royal residence in 
the Saxon period, and is supposed by some 
to have been the capital of the kingdom of 
Deira. The great pre-Norman cross, now 
happily re-erected within the parish church, 
marked, according to Canon Browne, a royal 
interment. In Norman times a fortress was 
built here by one of the De Lacys, which 
was taken by Stephen, and _ wherein 
Richard II. ‘was imprisoned. A _ charter 
conferring special privileges upon the bur- 
gesses was obtained from Edward I., but it 
was not until the time of Charles I. that the 
town became incorporated. The first mayor 
(1626) was Sir John Saville, afterwards 
created Baron Saville of Pontefract. In 
Saville’s honour, to Leeds was assigned his 
crest of an owl proper, and his supporters, 
two owls ducally crowned. The fleece in the 
shield denotes the woollen manufactures, for 
which Leeds has been celebrated ever since 
Edward III. there established certain 
Flemish workmen. Further charters were 
granted by Charles II. and James II., and in 
1836 these various charters were brought 
within the operation of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. We know not whether the 
question has been considered, but in our 
opinion application should be made by 
Leeds, as well as by Sheffield, to the Herald’s 
College to mark the birth of a city by some 
augmentation of the town’s arms. 


ek 
As to Sheffield, that great centre of the steel 
and cutlery trade of England and the world 
.will celebrate this year the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation, and with the 
present mayor originated the idea of marking 
the jubilee by an advance to city rank. 
Though Sheffield owes its present highly im- 
portant position almost entirely to its growth 


during this century, it has an interesting 
history. The earlier lords of Hallamshire 
erected a castle of considerable importance 
at the junction of the Don with the Sheaf, 
which has long since disappeared. But the 
fine manor-house built by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury early in the sixteenth century, 
and visited in the days of their misfortune by 
Cardinal Wolsey and Mary Queen of Scots, 
is still extant. It possesses also, as readers 
of the Axtiquary know, an admirable 
museum. Though only incorporated in 
1843, the Company of Cutlers was formed as 
early as the reign of James I. 


In a highly appreciative notice of the Ané- 
quary in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, for which 
we are duly grateful, reference is made to the 
importance of carrying out further excavations 
on. the unexplored portions of the site of 
Uriconium, near Shrewsbury. To this is 
appended the following sentence: ‘ Local 
antiquaries are anxiously looking forward to 
the time when that which has been so well 
done for Silchester shall be done for 
Uriconium; would that the Axtiguary would 
lend its powerful influence to bring about 
this desirable work.” Herein lies an error 
which gives the exact reason why our sup- 
port has not yet been given to a systematic 
scheme of Uriconium excavation. There is 
no doubt whatever that it would yield im- 
portant results, and be of the first moment 
in throwing light on the centuries of Roman 
occupation. But the fact is that the un- 
covering and examination of the area of 
Silchester has not been accomplished, and 
though the work under the supervision of 
the Society of Antiquaries seems certain to 
be continued year by year, only a com- 
paratively small proportion has yet been 
examined, and at the present rate of pro- 
gress it will not be completed for seven or eight 
years. It seems to us, for the present, that 
the wisest policy is to press on with Silchester, 
and to incite the limited antiquarian world to 
do all in their power to procure further funds 
to hasten on the bringing to an issue of that 
important work. Then would come the time 
for thorough work at Uriconium. But if a 
sufficiently enthusiastic fire can be kindled 
around the Wrekin, it is quite possible that 
the two schemes might go on side by side, 
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and even possibly help one another. It is 
surprising what can be done by the bold, yet 
discreet, energy of a single man. Should a 
determined: movement spring up in this direc- 
tion at Shrewsbury, the Axtiguary will only 
too gladly do all in its power to foster and 
promote it whenever it may arise. We shall 
probably revert to this subject next month. 


There is much room for improvement in the 
amount of attention that is given to arche- 
ology by the London “dailies”; and not 
infrequently, as we have had occasion to 
remark, their paragraph treatment of such 
subjects is characterized by careless blunders. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that we note 
signs of a better state of things with regard 
to the Westminster Gazette, which has made 
so spirited a start. In one of its earliest 
issues some notice was taken of that inex- 
haustible mine of riches for the antiquary, 
Pompeii, in reference to the recent uncover- 
ing of one of the richest houses yet unearthed, 
which quite upsets the theory that nothing 
but the “slums” of the town yet remain to 
be examined. Our contemporary goes on to 
remark that “ There is evidently much more 
worth seeing beneath its pumice soil if the 
‘three men and a boy’ employed by the 
Italian Government ever succeed in laying 
it bare.” This satire is admirable, but would 
that the Westminster Gazette would use its 
power to arouse the English Government, 
which does not provide even “a boy and a 
wheelbarrow,” though the buried remains of 
Silchester and Uriconium are of first-class 
antiquarian value, and of infinitely greater im- 
portance and instruction to Englishmen than 
those of Pompeii. 


A restoration project is now on foot at Wake- 
field, which can be cordially and unreservedly 
commended to antiquaries. The Schola 
Regine Elizabethe, or old grammar school 
of Wakefield, a most interesting building, 
erected in the years 1594-1596 by “ George 
Savile Esquire and George Savile and Thomas 
Savile His Sonnes,” is now fast going to 
ruin, and is used asa furniture store! For 
two centuries this building was the centre 
of the best learning of the West Riding; it 
was the school of Dr. Bentley, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; it was the 


school of Dr. Radcliffe, the great librarian 
benefactor of Oxford University; it was the 
school of Joseph Bingham, and of many 
another distinguished scholar of our race. 
The illustrations in Mr. Peacock’s “ History 
of Wakefield” show how much that is worthy 
of careful retention and reparation remains, 
and we are assured that if funds are forth- 
coming the work will be done with extreme 
care, and with as little as possible of modern 
renewal. Meanwhile, 4 3,000 is required for 
the purchase of the building, and for its 
due reappropriation to its original use. 
Communications should be addressed to 
Venerable Archdeacon Donne, the Vicarage, 
Wakefield. 
e+ ¢ & 


With regard to the question of Church 
Restoration, we are glad to call attention to 
a thoughtful, and to some extent original, 
article in the Church Reformer for February, 
by Rev. T. Perkins, for the more such warn- 
ings are multiplied, the safer will be the 
remnant of our unrestored churches from 
destructive mischief. There are signs, too, 
of a re-restoration of crude restoration work 
done in the “forties and the fifties.” This, 
also, though sometimes justifiable, requires 
extreme care, and hence the need for much 
watchfulness. In one respect Mr. Perkins 
is not up to date; he writes as though the 
work of renewing or attempting to reproduce 
the old Chapter-House of Durham Cathedral, 
in memory of Bishop Lightfoot, was still in 
the stage of a mere proposal ! 


“In addition to the two examples of bull- 
rings now remaining, mentioned by Mr. J. 
Lewis André in your February issue,” writes 
Mr. William J. Scales, “I may state that 
when I was at Middleham, in Yorkshire, in 
1890, I saw a massive iron ring in the centre 
of the green just outside the castle, which 
the villagers informed me was anciently used 
for bull-baiting.” 


& 
The executors of the late Mr. W. Jackson, 
F.S.A., whose valuable library of books, 
prints, maps, etc., relating to Cumberland 
and Westmorland, now known as the 
Bibliotheca Jacksoniana, are in Tullie House, 
Carlisle, have just added to it the exten- 
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sive manuscript materials accumulated by 
that gentleman for a work on Cumberland 
‘and Westmorland pedigrees, with which he 
was occupied at the time of his untimely 
death. This was to be a collection of 
Cumberland and Westmorland wills between 
the years 1650 and 1750, illustrated by 
pedigrees, extracts from registers, deeds, and 
other proofs. The period selected is the 
darkest known to genealogists, as the Visita- 
tions of the Heralds fail at the beginning 
of it, and the parish registers hardly take up 
the running, being often ill-kept, mutilated, or 
lost. The collection has been placed in the 
care of Chancellor Ferguson, who is hon. 
librarian of the Free Library, Carlisle, 
pending the opening of Tullie House, some 
time this year. As he has just prepared for 
the press the wills from the pre-Reformation 
episcopal registers of Carlisle, it has been 
suggested that he should, if possible, finish 
his friend’s work, and prepare the volume 
for publication as one of the volumes of the 
invaluable extra series of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society’s Extra Series. 


& 
At a meeting held on January 11 at the 
Town Hall, Colchester, under the presidency 
of the mayor, it was unanimously agreed that 
it was desirable to make an effort to secure 
for the town the remarkably fine museum of 
local Romano-British antiquities collected 
by Mr. George Joslin. In 1888 Mr. 
Joslin’s collection was catalogued by the 
late Mr. Price, F.S.A. This catalogue, 
which covers one hundred pages, divides the 
collection into 1,241 lots. The chief interest 
pertaining to these diversified object-lessons 
of the civilization of the past is that they 
were almost all found within a radius of a 
quarter of a mile of Mr. Joslin’s residence. 
They have chiefly been exhumed from the 
sites of the cemeteries which surround the 
old walls of Colonia Camulodunum, and 
include a valuable series of figurini or 
statuettes in terra-cotta, as well as the 
unique memorial of a figure of a Roman 
centurion of the 2oth Legion, half life-size, 
in high relief, under a canopy, with an 
inscription. The collection has been valued 
at somewhat over £2,000, but Mr. Joslin 
is willing to sell it for £1,700 conditionally 


upon its becoming the property of the Col- 
chester Corporation. 


- We 

The borough already possesses, at Colchester 
Castle, a most attractive and well-arranged 
museum, which was visited last year by more 
than 20,000 persons, and if the noble Joslin 
Collection was added, Colchester would have 
the finest collection of Romano- British 
antiquities in the kingdom, not excepting 
the British Museum or that of York City. 
As it is one of the soundest of archzological 
axioms to retain objects that have been 
found as near as possible to the site of the 
discovery, it would be grievous not only for 
Colchester, but in the interests of real 
antiquaries in general, if the Joslin Collection 
were to be dispersed or leave the borough. 
The municipal life of Roman Britain, as 
revealed through such relics as these, should 
be studied on the spot. A representative com- 
mittee has been formed, headed by the Mayor 
of Colchester (Mr. W. Gurney Benham) 
and the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex (Lord 
Rayleigh), with Dr. Laver, F.S.A., and Mr. 
J. C. Shenstone as honorary secretaries, to 
secure the necessary funds. They have 
issued a telling appeal on the subject, 
supported by letters from Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A., and Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., and we 
cordially wish them speedy success. 


A movement is on foot, in which Sir Walter 
Phillimore and others are taking part, to 
induce the Government to make women 
eligible as members of Parish Councils in 
their forthcoming Bill. The Axtiguary has 
no direct concern with any phase of politics, 
but it is within our province to state that, 
if women are excluded from Parish Councils, 
it will be a distinctly retrograde move- 
ment. From Elizabethan days downwards, 
and probably much earlier, women have 
been appointed to the parochial offices of 
overseer and churchwarden. The Derby- 
shire Quarter Sessional Court in 1684, and 
again in 1695, made the mistake of render- 
ing void such female elections; but the 
illegality of this course was subsequently 
made manifest, and in 1712 “ Mrs. Isabel 
Eyre widdow ” was recognised by the court 
as ‘‘ Head-borow and Overseer of the Poore 
of the Liberty of Woodland.” During the 
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eighteenth century such appointments were 
by no means infrequent in Derbyshire. 


We understand that a project for printing 
the earlier records of the Corporation of the 
city of York is under discussion, and that 
the opinion of Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., has 
been invited. There are few, if any, of our 
municipal records that are of greater value 
and interest than those of York. The Free- 
man’s Roll goes back to 1298, and is the 
oldest in the kingdom. Some damage was 
done to the old records, though not, we 
understand, to a serious extent, during the 
recent phenomenal floods, which penetrated 
into the cellars of the new buildings of the 
Guildhall. 


As will be noticed in another part of this 
issue, there has been a promising regenera- 
tion of the old Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Association, accomplished at 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting, under the 
more euphonious title of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society. It might possibly 
have been better, as that young stripling the 
East Riding Antiquarian Society is a well- 
accomplished fact with a roll of over one 
hundred members, to have limited the title 
of the old association when it was being 
reformed ; but there is every promise that 
there will be nothing but good feeling, and 
possibly a little wholesome rivalry, between 
the child and the parent. The Rev. Dr. Cox, 
the president of the East Riding Society, 
has been elected on the council of the York- 
shire Archeological Society, whilst Mr. John 
Bilson, of Hull, one of the best antiquaries 
of Holderness, and an old council member 
of the Yorkshire association, is one of the 
last acquisitions to the East Riding Society. 
This seems a happy solution, at all events 
for the present, of a position that was 
becoming somewhat strained. 


+ ¢ ¢. 
Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 4, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the publisher of various high-class 
and well-illustrated works, proposes, on May 1, 
to issue the first number of a new quarterly 
antiquarian magazine, to be termed the 
Illustrated Archeologist. The prospectus gives 
an attractive forecast of good things ; and as 
that capable antiquary, Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 


F.S.A., so well known as the author of Zarly 
Christian Symbolism and The Monumental 
Listory of the Early British Church, and as 
the able editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
has been secured as editor for this new ven- 
ture, success is certainly merited, and will, 
we feel sure, be attained. We are glad to 
quote one of the opening paragraphs of the 
prospectus, as between us there will be no 
rivalry, but rather co-operation : “ Believing, 
as we do, that any attempt to imitate, and 
thus enter into competition with, journals of 
a similar kind already in existence would 
serve no useful purpose, and also probably 
end in failure, an endeavour will be made to 
strike out an entirely new line, so as to es- 
tablish a c/ienté/e amongst as large a class of 
readers as possible. One of the main differ- 
ences between our new venture and the arche- 
ological magazines at present extant will be 
that, instead of the illustrations being looked 
upon as a minor consideration compared with 
the letterpress, they will form the principal 
feature, and the descriptive matter will be 
made subservient to them. In fact, the J//us- 
trated Archeologist will bear the same sort of 
relation to the Antiguary as the J/lustrated 
London News or the Graphic does to the 
Times.” 
fe 


We announce, with deep regret, the death 
of Mr. Morris Charles Jones, F.S.A., which 
took place on January 27, at his residence, 
Gungrog Hall, Welshpool He was for 
many years a solicitor in Liverpool, and 
for two years in succession Mayor of Birken- 
head. He was nominated High Sheriff for 
Montgomeryshire for this year, but was 
excused from serving on the ground of ill- 
health. He was an active magistrate for 
that county. He was elected F.S.A. in 
1870; was the founder and chief supporter 
of the Powysland Club in 1867, and of the 
Powysland Museum and Library, established 
in 1873. Since 1867 he has been editor of 
the Montgomeryshire Collections. He was 
also on the council of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society. He was the author 
of the Sheriffs of Montgomeryshire, and 
numerous antiquarian books and pamphlets. 
In 1876 a public testimonial was presented 
to him on account of his services to archzeo- 
logy. He was interred at Welshpool on 
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January 31, in his 74th year. To Mr. 
Morris Jones is due the collection of 
money sufficient to cover the expense of 
excavating the foundations of the abbey of 
Strata Marcella. He was a constant con- 
tributor to the Antiguary under its present 
editorship, and took a keen interest in the 
articles on Provincial Museums, which he 
thought likely to be productive of much 


good. 
¢ kr & 

We also regret to announce the death of 
Colonel Thomas William Fletcher, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., etc., at his residence, Lawneswood 
House, near Stourbridge, on February 1, 
in his 85th year. He was an archeologist 
of some eminence ; but his only antiquarian 
publication was a small volume containing 
the genealogies of his own and kindred 


families. 
¢ ke 

The Council of the Royal. Archeological 
Institute are to be much congratulated on 
having secured the services of Mr. Emanuel 
Green, F.S.A., and Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
F.S.A., as honorary secretaries ; the former 
to act as Director, and the latter as Secretary 
proper. Both of these gentlemen are 
capable, energetic, and experienced anti- 
quaries, and their accession to office will, 
we feel sure, mark an era of advance in the 
affairs of the Institute. 


Se 


Motes of the Month (foreign). 
<iaialiaiiti 
M. D’ARBOIS DE JOUBAINVILLE announced 
to the Paris Academy of Inscriptions last 
year his opinion that the name Britain was 
given to our island before and independently 
of the British invasion from Gaul. Accord- 
ing to this Breton Celtic scholar the name 
Qrtanis, in adjective form Qrtanicos, in 
Irish Cruitnech, was given to the Picts who 
originally inhabited our shores. This name 
in Gaulish was pronounced Pretanicos, so 
that when Pytheas made his famous voyage 
he took thence the denomination Ipsravxa 
vgjoog. A century later the Britanni, a 


Gaulish tribe, invaded the island, and drove 
the Picts out of the greater portion of it; 
and in the confusion thence arising between 
the names, so like each other, employed to 
designate the conquerors and the conquered, 
sprang the name [Iperravoi and Bperrawxy 
vjoos, which clung ever since to our country. 
*x * * 
Excavations having been made amongst the 
ruins of the massive tower, once covered 
with bas - reliefs, long known to exist at 
Dobroudja in Roumania, most of the ancient 
sculptures have been recovered, and they 
are found to represent scenes similar to those 
on the famous column at Rome. It is thus 
proved to have been erected in 108, to com- 
memorate Trajan’s victories over the Dacians. 
From this monument erected by that emperor 
the ancient town was called Tropaios, or 
Tropzeum Trajani, hence Dobroudja. The 
excavations when concluded will be fully 
reported and enriched with illustrations by 
their superintendent, the director of the 
museum at Bucharest. 
* * * 

The Pope has sent to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, under the care of one of the Vatican 
officials, Commendatore Stevenson, two large 
maps belonging to the Borgia Museum, one 
that of Diego Ribiera, of the year 1529; the 
other original or copy, author unknown, 
made immediately after the discovery of 
America, and showing the dividing line of 
Alexander VI. ; a phototype of the Brief of 
Nicholas V. in the egesta of the Vatican 
archives, addressed in 1448 to the two 
Icelandic bishops of Skalhoult and Hola, 
concerning the despatch of missionaries to 
Greenland; a phototype of the letter of 
Christopher Columbus to the treasurer 
Raphael Sanchez, now in the Vatican library, 
containing a narrative of the discovery of the 
New World, a printed sheet of which only 
two or three copies are known to exist ; 
transcripts of the first Papal Bulls issued to 
American settlements; MSS. notices of the 
family of Columbus and other documents. 
A United States man-of-war has been sent 
to convey these treasures to New York. 


* * * 
Professor Gatti has communicated to the 
Accademia dei Lincei an inscription on a 
marble slab found at Salona, belonging to 
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the age of ‘Trajan, or Adrian, from 
which we learn that one M. Pomponius 
Zosimus constructed a monument for family 
burial, in which he placed his daughter, a 
son, or a libertus. It is, moreover, stated 
that Pomponius was a merchant of timber 
for building purposes, and that his son or 
libertus exercised himself, /apide usit, with 
stones of 40, 50, to 100 Ibs, weight. Pro- 
fessor Gatti here sees an instance of gymnastic 
exercise with dumb-bells, the first yet re- 
corded for us in an inscription, though in 
the excavations at Pompeii several examples 
of such weights, varying from 10 to 50 lb., 
were found. This youth may have exercised 
himself with two weights of 50 lb. each. 
oe * 

Since the complete disinterment of the rich 
mansion discovered last July, where in the 
centre of the peristyle were found fictile 
representations of a toad, a frog, and two 
crocodiles, which had been used as mouths 
for water in the fountain, made of fire-baked 
clay, and covered with a coat of coloured 
glass, nothing of importance has been dis- 
covered at Pompeii, except some ante- 
fixes in the form of comic female masks, 
which came to light in the same insula 2a 
of Regio V., in which excavations are still 
being made. 


* * 

Among the discoveries in Rome of last year, 
not already mentioned, is that of a portion 
of the Servian wall in the works for the new 
monument on the capitol, and later on of a 
house with painted walls, close to the former 
in the Via delle Tre Pile; of considerable 
portions of the Pons élius to the left of 
the Ponte St. Angelo; two marble pilasters 
which formed part of the parapet of the 
ancient Valentinian bridge brought up by 
the dredge from under the second arch of 
the Ponte Sisto, on which we read a 
dedication of the Emperor Valens; and 
some pillars of different marbles found near 
the smaller door of St. Martino ai Monti, 
which may have belonged to some large hall 
of Trajan’s baths. 


* * * 
The dredge also fished out of the Tiber last 
October a gold ring, a winged genius in 
bronze, and several inscribed marble slabs. 
The neck of an amphora with painted inscrip- 
tion, together with a gray granite column, 


were found, the former in Via dei Chiavari, 
and the latter near the hospital of St. 
Cosimato in Trastevere ; while fragments. of 
sepulchral inscriptions were found in the new 
street called after Vittorino da Feltre. It 
must also be noted that another archaic 
tomb came to light last year on the 
Esquiline. 
* * * 

About the same time some fresh inscriptions 
appeared in the sepulture of the Roman 
soldiers in Concordia Sagittaria. In the 
territory of ancient Concordia a dedication 
recording the pagus Facanus was also found, 
the first intimation we have of pag? into 
which this colonial land was divided. 


a ok a 

Last September 165 tombs were found about 
a mile from Ornavasso, near Domo d’Ossola, 
not far from the railway, while others may 
be concealed under the church of St. 
Bernardo, which gives its name to the 
locality. They consisted of a rectangular 
grave, with dry walling at the sides. The 
bodies were laid upon a bed of sand, without 
any layer of stones beneath, but with a stone 
covering ; the arms were placed at the side, 
and at the foot metal vessels and other 
furniture of the funereal deposit. The 
orientation of the tombs was from north- 
east to south-east. Some of the deeper 
tombs towards the north contained from 
twenty-five to thirty articles—swords, lances, 
silver cups, etc. The coins date from 520 
to 700 A.U.C. 


* * * 

On two handles of a vase discovered by 
Signor Stais at Nauplia, belonging to the 
age of Mycenz, some signs have been 
observed incised resembling the Greek 
letter H. This sign does not seem to be 
a simple ornament, and its recurrence as a 
letter in so early an epoch is remarkable. 
Others think it may be nothing more than a 
numeral or a maker’s mark, like masons’ 
marks on stones. 


p 2K a a " 
The remains of the stoa lately discovered 


at Epidauros seem to be identical with the 
building described by Pausanias, and called 
by him the Stoa of Kotys. It had fallen to 
ruins, and had been restored by the Emperor 
Antoninus according to the Greek traveller. 
A little terra-cotta pyramid which belonged 
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to the roof bears the letters Avrwvs, viz., 
Antoneinos in Greek. Many inscriptions 
were found in the same excavations. One 
is a catalogue of offerings for a sacrifice ; 
another is archaic, containing a dedication 
to AEsculapius. But of a special importance 
are some signatures of sculptors, one giving 
us the names of Xenophilos and Straton, who 
evidently worked in common, and are 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

* * * 
Amongst the most recent additions to the 
Athenian Archeological Museum are objects 
from the Heraion of Argos, and from Eubcea. 
The former consist chiefly of fragments of 
sculpture, amongst which we note a woman’s 
head, half natural size ; a marble lion’s head, 
the torso of a victory of natural size and 
excellent workmanship, and the fragmentary 
torso of a youth nude. The objects from 
Eubcea consist of a number of various vases 
discovered in the excavations of Signor 
Lambros at Eretria. The majority of these 
latter present figured subjects of uncommon 
interest. 

*x* *« * 
Some sponge-divers have brought up from 
the Saronic Gulf a hoard of 944 silver and 
gold coins, but the character and age of the 
treasure have not yet been announced. 

* * * 
Dr. Doerpfeld has discovered in his re- 
searches for the fountain of the Nine Springs 
two wells, which, as is proved by their 
contents, were filled in during the sixth 
century B.C., as they contained fragments of 
pottery of that period. The reason why 
they were disused is, according to the dis- 
coverer, that the fountain built by Pisistratus 
made them no longer necessary. 


On the same site was discovered the terminus 
of a large water conduit, forming an additional 
proof of the nearness of the long-sought 
spring. This channel is different from the 
one, soldered with lead, conducting water to 
the Acropolis, to feed the fountains of the 
Eleusinion or temple of Demeter and Kore. 
The exact site of the present works is on 
the road on the south-west of the Acropolis, 
facing the Propylaa, and leading to the 
Agora or market-place, and, when finished, 
topographical discoveries of the highest 
importance will be the result. 


Owing to the funds at the disposal of the 
German Institute being exhausted, the exca- 
vations are now being continued at the 
expense of the Greek Archzeological Society. 
* ok * 

The recent storms in Greece have denuded 
a wall of polygonal stone in the neighbour- 
hood of Mantineia, which appears to have 
been only the foundation of some vast 
public building. 


* % * 
At the crossing of the streets of Aristides 
and of the Infant Asylum near the New 
Exchange at Athens, in digging the founda- 
tions of a house some remains have been 
found of the ancient circuit walls. Hard by 
was a marble sarcophagus. 


* * ak 
Dr. Doerpfeld next spring, besides the usual 
archeological excursion with his followers in 
Peleponnesos, will also visit with those who 
wish to accompany him the chief Greek 
islands. 


* * * 
The last number of the Jahrbuch of the 
German Archeological Institute contains a 
long report on the excavations of the Limes 
Germanicus. 
* * * 

The famous winged lion on the column in 
the Place of St. Mark, in Venice—described 
by Mr. Ruskin as “one of the grandest 
things produced by medizval art, which all 
men admire and none can draw ”—has been 
thoroughly examined and repaired, under 
the direction of the Cavaliere Boni, a dis- 
tinguished Italian architect, who has pub- 
lished a report on the subject. Originally 
the lion was gilt, and traces were found of 
gilding on the upper paw. The eyeballs 
are of a vitreous material, white and pellucid, 
with triangular facets; but these do not ap- 
pear to be the original eyes, which are 
supposed to have been of cornelian, chryso- 
prase, or other opalesque quartz. The 
animal is constructed of small pieces of 
bronze about one-third of an inch thick, 
secured by screws to an iron framework. 
The framework and screws having oxidized, 
it became necessary to remove the lion 
from the column and to replace the iron 
framework by a frame of bronze. Signor 
Boni, on apparently sound reasoning, 
believes that the lion, as well as the capital 
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which bears it, is twelfth-century work, and 
therefore a century older than Mr. Ruskin’s 
estimate. 





Archeological Discoveries in 
Gtalp. 


By Dr. F. HALBHERR. 
—>——_ 


F Ay U RING the last few years Sicily, 
f*) } especially in its eastern portion, 
{3 | where the royal inspector of anti- 

quities, Dr. P. Orsi, has laboured 
with such indefatigable zeal, has been one 
of the chief fields of archzeological discovery 
in Italy. Not only the remains of Greek 
and Roman civilization, but also of the pre- 
historic Sicilian population, have formed the 
object of Dr. Orsi’s researches. After the 
excavations at Cozzo del Pantano, which re- 
vealed a very ancient necropolis, with re- 
mains of the pre-Hellenic age, and objects of 
both bronze and terra-cotta of Mycenzan 
character, he took in hand, and brought to 
a close during the last months fresh work 
at the necropolis of Megara Hyblea. The 
tombs explored in this latter place amount 
in all to about a thousand, and the objects 
brought to light are so numerous and various 
that they now form a considerable section of 
the Syracusan Museum, while they enable 
us to study the Greek life of this ancient 
city in various aspects. The metals are 
represented by silver ornaments as buttons, 
rings, etc., and by bronze brooches and em- 
bossed work, arms, etc.; terra-cotta here 
figures chiefly in vases and in some figurini ; 
but the vases are of great importance owing 
to their number, diversity of age, and the 
variety of their scenes and decorations. 
They are for the most part proto-Corinthian 
and Corinthian. Some articles in glass 
found at the same time are of peculiar 
interest. Dr. Orsi has now begun excavating 
another Greek necropolis, that of Syracuse 
itself. 

Between these two campaigns of excava- 
tions Dr. Orsi found time to make some 
sample diggings in the country round about 
Priolo, where traces exist of buildings belong- 
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ing to various periods of antiquity. One of 
the chief results of these latter explorations 
was the disinterring of a subterranean sepul- 
chral chamber adorned with s¢ucchi, with its 
walls honeycombed with /ocudi, upon which 
were some graffite inscriptions partly sepul- 
chral, consisting of names of the deceased, 
and partly erotic, these latter being probably 
of posterior date. In another experimental 
boring, within the ruins of an ancient house, 
was found a bronze tube, or éwi, containing 
a thin piece of silver covered with cabalistic 
characters, as also a small round bronze 
plate, like the inscribed du//e used by the 
Romans for putting round the necks of their 
slaves to prevent them running away. The 
master’s name, however, does not appear to 
have been as yet written on the disk. In the 
works of demolition still in progress in the 
middle of the city of Florence for purposes 
of rebuilding and sanitation, besides the 
mural paintings of the fifteenth century 
already mentioned in the Antiguary, other 
discoveries have been made from time to 
time touching this ancient Roman city. Some 
of these are of value for determining points 
of topographical interest. But in building a 
large house between Piazza degli Strozzi and 
Via Pesciolini important remains of Roman 
houses of both the imperial and republican 
periods have come to light, as well as some 
fresh portions of the ¢herme, or public baths, 
the existence of which was first recognised 
in the recent destruction of the church of 
San Donato dei Vecchietti. Some parts of 
the furnaces for heating water, and tubes, but 
above all several mosaic pavements, with 
other floors laid down in small brickwork 
and terra-cotta, were also disinterred. All 
these remains would in natural course have 
to be recovered and hid away, but the chief 
of them have been saved for the museum, 
accurate drawings being taken of the rest. © 
But the most unexpected revelation of all 
was the last, consisting of a very ancient 
tomb which has been discovered beneath a 
Roman mosaic pavement in the very centre 
of Florence. Hitherto no early Italic tomb 
has been found in either Florence or Fiesole, 
but this is supposed to be pre-Etruscan. It 
consists of a double cone formed by two 
large jars superposed mouth to mouth one 
upon the other, a very primitive mode of 
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burial characteristic of Vetulonia, and ac- 
cording to the mode of burial practised in 
the Italic, pre-Etruscan, and palzo-Etruscan 
necropoles. Within the sepulture formed thus 
by one vase 0.33 m. high and 0.89 m. in 
width, were found mixed with earth and 
bones fragments of three several brooches. 
Two fragments belonging to one fdu/a show 
that it had a wavy bow twisted like a rope. 
The vases, like Aithoi, were of the usual 
black earth baked in the sun, unadorned, and 
furnished with only one horizontal handle. 
The exact position of the discovery now 
made is where a large warehouse is being 
constructed for Messrs. Simonelli in Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele, near the Via degli 
Anselmi, and at the depth in métres of 4.75. 
All the area to the south of the new building, 
under the old Via degli Anselmi, and near 
and about the ancient church of San Miniato 
fra le Torri, along Via Pellicceria and other 
adjacent points, ought to be carefully watched 
and explored by the proper authorities. As 
two coins of Marcus Aurelius were found 
beneath the mosaic flooring, it must have 
been laid down at least after the time of that 
Emperor, and in doing so the top or mouth 
of the vase was broken, but it was not dis- 
turbed. As the workmen now engaged 
imagined the vase was full of coins, they 
took the greatest possible care in removing 
it, and its contents were most scrupulously 
sifted. The presence of fidule, and the 
absence of the usual curved razor, show the 
burial was of a woman. It may be of the 
eighth or ninth century B.c. 

In other cities of Tuscany Roman remains 
have recently come to light. At Lucca, in 
digging the Bientina Canal, a _ sepulchral 
chamber has been found in a ruined state. 
Within was a hollow tile, placed as a cover 
over a very fine painted vase, in good condi- 
tion. The latter was found to be full of 
human bones, and contained, besides a pair 
of earrings, some pieces of amber, perhaps 
belonging to a necklace, a pin, and an 
amulet. These objects have been placed in 
the Lucca picture gallery. 

But the chief interest always attaching to 
explorations in Tuscany is connected with 
the ancient Etruscan population. After the 
opening of the tombs at Vetulonia, which 
yielded a rich collection of antiquities in 


gold, silver, and duccheri, which will be 
shortly described with illustrations by the 
discoverer, Cav. Falchi, the chief discovery 
has been of a new tomb at Corneto, which 
in the neighbourhood now goes by the name 
of the tomba dei tort, from the figures fully 
painted on its walls. The tomb consists of 
a principal chamber with two smaller ones 
adjoining. “Ihe chief objects of interest here 
are the mural decorations, the tomb having 
been apparently previously rifled of its grave- 
goods. The paintings are about the best 
preserved of any hitherto found, the colours 
being very vivid. They are a/ fresco, and 
belong, according to the judgment of Dr. 
Mariani, who was one of the first to inspect 
them, to the period of the most ancient- 
painted chambered tombs of the Tarquinian 
necropolis, viz., between the end of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. The subjects represented are 
of an obscene character. In addition to 
these are figures of monstrous or fantastic 
animals, as a chimera with the body of a 
lion, a goat’s head on its back, and a dragon’s 
head at the end of its tail, a human-headed 
bull, and also another bull, a sphinx, etc. 
Amongst the human figures the chief is that 
of a nude youth on horseback, and a bearded 
warrior with helmet and breastplate. Vege- 
table forms fill the background. 

Other Etruscan tombs and other sepul- 
chral inscriptions, with objects of personal 
ornaments, as mirrors, etc., have also been 
found in the ancient territory of Chiusi. 
The inscriptions are both Etruscan and Latin. 
One is bilingual, but contains only proper 
names; another fragment is written in 
boustrophedon, and is almost the only example 
of the kind in Etruscan epigraphy. Com- 
mendatore Gamurrini, on visiting the locality, 
was able to examine a small fragment of a 
bronze tablet, bearing on one side the name 
of an Etruscan college, or brotherhood ; 
while on the other the co/ont, established by 
Sulla, had used it for inscribing the /ex 
repetundarum. Of this latter inscription, 
however, only a few letters remain. 

In the works for regulating the course of 
the Adige at Verona some archeological dis- 
coveries have also been made during last 
year, especially epigraphical. Of these Dr. 
Ricci will give an account shortly in the 
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Notizie dei Lincet. Of particular importance 
is one inscription containing a vow to Venus 
inscribed on a square base found under the 
first arch of Ponte Nave. It is as follows : 


VENERI . SACR. 
CVSONIA . TERTVLLA 


This is the first dedication to this goddess 
found at Verona. The dedicator belongs to 
the Gens Cusonia, already known from other 
Veronese inscriptions. Signor Sgulmero, of 
the Veronese Library, has observed that 
other members of this family were spread 
over the whole of Cis-Alpine Gaul. The 
inscriptions already known to us mention 
nine, viz., two at Torcello, one at Padua, at 
Montagnana, at Este, at Oderzo, at Aquileia, 
at Belluno, and, lastly, one at Rovereto. 
Near Rovereto a prehistoric and a Roman 
discovery have been made and announced 
elsewhere. 

Sardinia has been particularly rich in 
archeological discoveries this year. Several 
burial-places were explored, especially at 
Olbia and at Tibula, where a large number 
of tombs were found formed of large amphore 
in terra-cotta of peculiar shape. Several 
Latin inscriptions came to light in the 
necropolis of Tharros. But the discovery of 
Christian sepulchres belonging to the cata- 
combs of Cagliari is of particular interest. 
They belong to the end of the third and 
beginning of the fourth century a.D., and 
have yielded some Christian inscriptions, and 
some fragments that had belonged to pagan 
tombs. They possess /ocu/i with paintings 
on the walls, representing scenes recurring 
in the Roman catacombs of the same period, 
@g. the resurrection of Lazarus, Jonas 
swallowed by the whale, etc. 

A collection of bronze and iron objects 
was found near Siniscola, consisting of arms, 
cups, vases, and a boat in bronze, 17 centi- 
métres long, in perfect preservation. At the 
prow is a stag’s head projecting forwards, and 
across the middle of the boat is a bronze 
hoop fastened by two buttons for suspending 
it as a votive offering, probably of the 
Sardinian troops, who fought under Cartha- 
ginian leaders, in the Sicilian and Libyan 
wars. Of such votive ships we had already 
some specimens from this island. This one 
has special interest owing to its accurate 


workmanship and excellent preservation, 
which give us information as to several details 
of construction. 

Besides the discoveries of necropoles of 
historic times in Sardinia, during the course 
of last year, some remains of the prehistoric 
age have been found in the island. In the 
district called Pelosinu, in the commune of 
Torpe, remains have been found of the 
sepultures of the so-called Giants, and a 
kind of wall made of large stones roughly 
dressed on one side only. Not far from 
here Signor Tamponi was able to verify the 
existence of a very ancient artificial cave 
hewn out of a mass of black rock, about 
which were strewn huge blocks of unhewn 
rock. The grotto consisted of a short and 
straight dromos scooped out of the side of 
the rock and leading to a number of chambers, 
of which the largest is four-sided, and other 
eight smaller ones, all of the same size, and 
communicating with one another, by means 
of a small square opening. 

But where prehistoric researches have been 
conducted with the greatest activity, and 
where the greatest results have been obtained, 
is in the valley of the Po. Last summer 
Signor Scotti resumed the investigation of a 
pile-settlement previously discovered in the 
Commune of Caorso, and the most western 
of the ¢erremare of Emilia hitherto observed. 
This settlement, of the age of bronze, occupies 
a considerable area, and like all the pile- 
settlements of the region of the Po is in 
form quadrilateral, and it is oriented. Orienta- 
tion amongst the prehistoric population of 
Northern Italy was determined by the posi- 
tion of the rising sun in spring and autumn. 
The pile supports have been defended by a 
mound running outside, and raised above 
the ancient level of the surrounding country, 
in front of which is a ditch. The earth 
turned up proves to be full of charcoal ashes, 
with vegetable and animal remains, as well 
as worked objects in bronze, stag’s horn, and 
terra-cotta. All these were found at the foot 
of the piles, having been thrown down from the 
houses built on the superimposed floor. The 
fictile fragments are of a very rude kind, and 
imperfectly baked. The decoration, altogether 
primitive, has been made with the finger on 
the soft clay, and consists of the usual bands 
in relief arranged in the form of triangles or 
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of network. The handles present a great 
variety of form. The chief result of these 
excavations is the confirmation of the fact 
already observed that these primitive Italic 
settlements were constructed everywhere on 
one and the same type. In all these reigns 
the same system of a mound gently sloping 
to the outside down the bank of a ditch, and 
backed on the inner side by the upright 
piles or wooden supports. 

Professor Pigorini has now concluded his 
excavations in the “erramare of Castellazzo 
di Fontanellato, near Castel Guelfo of Parma, 
the most extensive of the ancient fortified 
villages hitherto discovered. Here we have 
again obtained confirmation of what had 
been observed in previous explorations else- 
where. One particular, however, observed 
here is that the quadrilateral form of the 
fortified settlement is modified at one angle. 
The south-west corner, instead of terminating 
in a right angle, projects in a more acute 
orm. It was at this point that the artificial 
stream of water that fed the ditch entered, 
and the form of this angle is attributable to 
this circumstance. In the middle of the 
south side a bridge was found which crossed 
the ditch, and gave access from the village 
to the country outside. The ditch is 


30 métres wide, but the bridge is 60 métres 
in length in order to allow of a gentle descent 
from the elevated platform. Near the western 
and southern sides in the exterior are two 
necropoles, in which some explorations were 


also made. Of the ‘erramare discovered 
near Ognissanti, and examined in particular 
by Dr. Taramelli, of the Roman Archzo- 
logical School, mention has been made in 
the monthly Foreign Notes. 

Remains of bronze objects referable to 
the so-called Villanova period have also been 
discovered in central Italy at Montecastello 
Vibia, in the province of Perugia, not far 
from the right bank of the Tiber. They 
belong to a sepulchral deposit, and consist 
of two bronze spits, two pfa/-stabs, a crescent- 
shaped razor, a thin plate or greave, perhaps 
portion of a cinturone (stomach-protector), 
an ossuary or vase in three pieces, several 
Jfibule, which are boat-shaped, a fragment of 
@s rude, two iron heads (for arms as a pike 
or lance), a piece of ducchero, and a tazza 
or cup of rude manufacture, but lathe-turned. 


Did Wouses in Bermondsey, 
By E. M. BouGHTON. 


MIERMONDSEY must in Saxon times 
have been a marshy island when 
the tide was out, and a wide ex- 
panse of water at high tide. Beor- 

mund is the Saxon word for proprietor, and 
ea or ey means water. Another authority 
gives us Beorn, a prince, and mund, peace, 
so that it may be interpreted as “the Prince’s 
defence by the water.” At any rate, Ber- 
mondsey existed in Saxon times, though 
now embanked and drained and grown 
populous and commercial ; and Beormund’s 
Ea may still be traced in Jacob’s Island, 
well known to readers of Odiver Twist; and 
the ditches may be found, though for the 
most part drained and enclosed, that used at 
one time to be filled with water at the flow 
of the tide. These streams or ditches that 
intersected Bermondsey have greatly con- 
tributed to its prosperity, for it was owing to 
the good supply of water that tanners and 
skin-merchants, to whom Bermondsey is now 
in a great measure given over, first estab- 
lished themselves there. A mill at the river- 
side used to grind the corn of the Abbey 
that was subsequently established there ; and 
as late as the beginning of this century there 
were disputes amongst the tanners and 
leathermongers as to the control of the mill 
and the water that came in with every tide. 
The Priory of Bermondsey is first mentioned 
in the Domesday Book, the King being Lord 
of the Manor, as Harold had been before 
him. “A new fair church was to be builded 
there, with twenty acres of meadow, and as 
much woodland as afforded pannage for 
hogs.” 

The monastery was founded 1081, when 
four Cluniac monks, Peter, Richard, Obstert 
and Umballa, came over from France, Peter 
being made Prior ; it was accounted accord- 
ingly a priory of aliens. Aldwin Child, the 
founder, died in rogt, and William Rufus 
then gave the manor of Bermondsey to the 
monks with the appurtenances, and built 
them “a new great church.” In 1371 
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SIR JOHN POPE’S HOUSE IN BERMONDSEY STREET. 


BACK VIEW OF SIR JOHN POPE’S HOUSE, BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE PRIORY. 
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priories of aliens being “seized into the 
King’s hands,” Denton, an Englishman, was 
made Prior. 

Bermondsey parish church was built by 
the priors for their servants and retainers, 
and here a curious old silver salver, used 
now as an alms-dish, may be seen. Kings 
and queens, and many other distinguished 
visitors came to the great Cluniac Abbey. 
Katherine of France, widow of Henry V., 
died there, and Elizabeth Woodville spent 
her last days there more as prisoner than 
visitor, though at her own request she was 
buried at Windsor beside her lord. 

The only remains of the Priory now to be 
traced are in the names of the adjacent 
streets. In the “ Long Walk,” once, doubt- 
less, a green and retired lane paced by 
monks, is a small dirty quadrangle, formerly 
called King John’s Court, now Bear Yard. 
In Grange Walk is part of the Gate House. 
Bermondsey Square was once the Base 
Courtyard. The Priory was dissolved in 


Henry VIII.’s time and pulled down; the 
manor was granted to Sir Robert Southwell, 
who sold it Sir John Pope, founder of 
Trinity College, Oxford. He pulled down 
the convent buildings, ‘and builded a 
goodly house of stone and timber,” the 
remains of which may be seen in the eight 


old tenements in Bermondsey Street, now all 
shut up, and very soon to be cleared away. 
This house fell into the hands of the Earl of 
Sussex, Elizabeth’s Chancellor, and Stowe 
gives a graphic account of his funeral pro- 
cession from there. It was in Greenwich, 
and going on a visit to her Chancellor at this 
very house in Bermondsey, that Elizabeth 
stepped across the muddy street on Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mantle. The state of the 
streets has not altered so much in these later 
days as the inhabitants, who, instead of being 
noblemen with queens for their visitors, are 
tanners and fellmongers. 


bolp Celis of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S L. 
(Continued from vol. xxvi., p. 216.) 
ARGYLESHIRE. 


ORTON OR SPEYSIDE: ST. MARY. 

=) OBER MORY, according to modern 

§| interpretation, signifies the Well 

of Mary, and is accounted most 

~ Christian. There is little doubt 

that the early Christian teachers wisely ap- 

propriated a much earlier popular venera- 

tion when they here built a chapel to the 

Blessed Virgin, and consecrated the well in 

her honour. It is doubtful whether this well 

is still treated with special honour, but it is 

probable that were we to visit it before dawn 

on the 1st of May—probably reckoned old 

style—we might see a good many folk, young 

and old, making their way to drink its waters 

on this the old spring festival of their 
ancestors. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


LOCHMABEN : ST. MARY MAGDALENE. 

This well is near the site of the original 
parish church, at the west side of the town, 
on the shore of the Kirk Loch, and was 
dedicated in honour of St. Mary Magdalene. 
The well is enclosed with a stone and lime 
wall and roofed with freestone. 


EDINBURGH. 


LETHARN FARM: MID-CALDER. 

The water of this well is very cool and 
clear, with a strong flavour of rotten eggs. 
It seems to go by no name in particular now, 
although the villagers in Mid-Calder state 
that it, once on a time, brought visitors from 
all parts of the county. It is about a mile 
and a half from the village. It is covered 
by a well and carefully-built structure, ex- 
ceedingly simple in design. 

RATHO: BONAR’S WELL, 

This is a well of simple structure, a little 

south from the village, on the road from 


Ratho to Dalmahoy. It is now filled up and 
unused. It was once very celebrated. 
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HOLY ROOD: ST. VINING’S WELL, 

A sanative fountain sprang up at Holy- 
rood on the intercession of St. Vining, and 
remained in repute in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 


FIFESHIRE. 


CUPAR ANGUS: ST. BRIDE. 

The village of Kettins lies little over a 
mile from Cupar Angus, in a southerly 
direction, and has, from its secluded situa- 
tion, its salubrity, fertility, and quiet beauty, 
been frequently considered as having a 
greater resemblance to the English type of 
village than the Scotch ; and there can be 
little doubt its origin dates from a _ very 
remote period — probably earlier than the 
church itself, of which the first known men- 
tion made is a reference to its patron saint, 
St. Bride or St. Bridget, in an old church 
document dated 1292-93. In connection 
with this it is also stated that there once 
existed a well, not far from the village, called 
“‘Bride’s Well” or “St. Bride’s Well,” men- 
tion of which is made as having been in 
existence so early as the tenth century, but 
which of the two, church or well, should 
have the honourable precedence usually 
connected with old age must be left an open 
question. 

ST. ANDREW’S, 

On the Ordnance Map this well is simply 
marked “Holy Well”; it was, however, 
probably dedicated in honour of St. Andrew 
or St. Regulus. The building over it is very 
curious. 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


TANTALLON CASTLE: ST. BALDRED’S WELL. 

About half a mile south-west of Tantallon 
Castle there is a plentiful spring of water of 
peculiar excellence, substantially and taste- 
fully enclosed, called Baldred’s Well, which 
immemorially has supplied the inhabitants 
of Castleton, and even Auldhame. It is 
held in high modern estimation for its quali- 
fications to make tea.—Proc. S. of A., Scot, 
v. N.S., 187. 

BALMANO: ST. JOHN’S WELL. 
There is at Balmano a fine spring well 


called St. John’s Well, which in ancient 
times was held in great estimation. Numbers 


who thought its waters of a sanative quality 
brought their rickety children to be washed 
in its stream. Its water was likewise thought 
a sovereign remedy for sore eyes, and by 
frequent washing was supposed to cure them. 
To show their gratitude to the saint, and 
that he might be propitious to continue the 
virtues of the waters, they put into the well 
presents—not, indeed, of any great value, or 
such as would have been of the least service 
to him if he had stood in need of money, 
but such as they conceived the good and 
merciful Apostle, who did not delight in 
costly oblations, could not fail to accept. 
The presents generally given were pins, 
needles, and rags taken from their clothes.— 
Stat. Acc. of Scot., xviii., 630. 
WHITEKIRK : ST. MARY’S WELL, 

In times when more miracles were sup- 
posed to be wrought than at present, and 
pilgrimages more in vogue, it was said to be 
famous for the cure of barrenness. Drains 
and ditches, however, have not left the pil- 
grim a drop to drink.—Proc. S. of A., Scot., 
v., N.S., 199. 

STENTON : THE WELL OF THE HOLY ROOD. 

Within 200 yards of the old church and 
village of Stenton, and close by the road 
leading thence to Dunbar, stands the Rood 
Well. The path from the old church to the 
well is paved with stone ; this points to an 
extra amount of traffic to and from the well 
—a small circular building. The well is 
now filled up, but the building over it re- 
mains.—Proc. S. of A., Scot., v.5 N.S., 169. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
ALNESS: ST. MARY’S WELL. 

In the upper part of the parish of Alness 
there lies, between two steep hills, a beauti- 
ful loch, about three miles long by one mile 
broad. At the west end of this loch are 
the ruins of a Roman Catholic chapel, sur- 
rounded by a graveyard, still used occasion- 
ally as a place of sepulture. The chapel 
was dedicated to [in honour of] the Virgin 
Mary. Between the chapel and the loch is 
a well called St. Mary’s Well, the streamlet 
from which flows into the loch. From 
the chapel being situated there the glen has 
been named “ Cille-Mhoire ”—now corrupted 
into “ Kildermorie ”—and from the streamlet 
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flowing into the loch it has been named 
“Loch Moire.”—TZyrans. Gael. Soc., Inver- 
ness, VOl. vii., 1877-8. 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 
NIGG: ST. FITHOC OR FITTACK. 

To the west of the bay of Nigg is the old 
church of St. Fittack, with a belfry bearing 
date 1704. The main building is older, but 
only the ruined and roofless walls now re- 
main. Some distance south of the church, 
a spring dedicated to St. Fittack was long 
held in high veneration, and was the scene 
of superstitious observances which, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, seem 
to have caused much tribulation of spirit to 
the Kirk-sessions of Aberdeen. Frequent 
ordinances forbid the inhabitants to resort 
to it, and in 1630 “ Margaret Davidsar spous 
to Andro Adam, was adjustet in ane unlaid 
of fyve pounds to be payed to the collector 
for directing his nowriss with his bairne to 
St. Fiackres Well, and weshing the bairne 
tharin for recoverie of hir health ; and the 
said Margarat and his nowriss were ordanit 
to acknowledge thair offence before the 
session for their fault, and for leaveing ane 
offering in the well. The said day it was 
ordanie be the haill session in ane voice. 
That of whatsumever Inhabitar within the 
burgh beis fund going to St. Fiackres Well 
in ane superstitous maner for seeking health 
thameselffis or bairnes, shall be censured in 
penatie and repentance in such degree as 
fornicatouris or efter tryall and conviction.” 
All penalties seem, however, to have been 
ineffectual, for pilgrimages were made to it 
by the Aberdeen citizens down to the begin- 
ning of the present century. “In the month 
of May,” says the then minister of the 
parish, writing in the Old Stat. Acc., in 1793, 
“many of the lower ranks from around the 
adjacent city come to drink of a well in the 
bay of Nigg, called the Downy Well, and, 
proceeding a little further, go over a narrow 
pass, The Brigge of ae Hair, to Downy Hill, 
the latter being an eminence rising to 414 
feet above sea-level, and about half a mile 
south of Nigg Bay.”—Brand, Pop. Sup, ii., 

6. 

i MARYKIRK : ST. JOHN’S WELL, 
* This spring was in ancient times held in 
great veneration ; its waters were believed to 


possess healing-powers over various diseases. 
The faithful deposited gifts in the form of 
rags, pins, etc., as a propitiatory gift. 


KIRCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 

TROQUEER: ST. KIERAN’S OR ST. QUERAN’S WELL. 

This well is one of the numerous saints’ 
or holy wells scattered over the county, and 
was long held in great repute for the cure of 
diseases, particularly those of women and 
children. Old people in the neighbourhood 
say they well remember its being resorted to 
by devotees, who hung pieces of cloth or 
ribbon upon the bushes growing near as 
offerings to the tutelary saint. Some years 
ago a tenant of the farm on which the well 
is situated picked up a few coins in the 
neighbourhood. On the well being cleaned 
in 1869, hundreds of coins were found at 
the bottom, almost all being of the smallest 
description of copper coin, dating from the 
time of Elizabeth to that of George III. 
None were of any particular interest or value; 
the greatest number are Scottish, and belong 
to the time of James VI., Charles I. and II. 
The circumstance that no coins were found 
of an older date than the reign of Elizabeth 
is not at all conclusive that offerings of a 
similar nature had not been made at much 
earlier periods. It will be observed that the 
oldest coins are the thinnest, and that 
although many are as thin as a sheet of 
writing paper—some were obtained so thin 
that they would not bear handling — the 
legend on them is perfectly distinct and 
legible ; this of course would not have been 
the case had the thinning process been 
owing to wear and tear. When first taken 
out they were perfectly bright—as new 
copper —and had all the appearance of 
having been subjected to the action of an 
acid. Something in the water has acted 
very slowly as a solvent on the metal, and, 
acting quite equally over the whole surface, 
has reduced the coins to their present state ; 
it is therefore reasonable to conclude that 
owing to the solvent properties of the water, 
any coins thrown into the well anterior to 
the date of those found may have been 
completely dissolved. There is nothing re- 
markable about the water of the well; it 
possesses no decided mineral properties ; is 
not at all chalybeate, as so many of the 
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springs about are; rising as it does through 
a bed of peat moss, a large quantity of 
marsh gas is disengaged when the bottom is 
stirred ; it has a uniform temperature of 
about 48° F., and is perfectly clear and 
tasteless. There is an old rhyme about two 
natural phenomena, as they were looked 
upon long ago—“a craig in carse, and a well 
ina moss.” St. Queran’s Well is “a well in 
a moss,” and I suspect the feelings of wonder 
produced by what was looked upon as some- 
thing ‘out of the common,” and the circum- 
stances of the well having been dedicated to 
a saint, have had more to do with bringing it 
into repute as possessing curative powers 
than any medicinal virtues the waters them- 
selves possess. It will be noticed, on refer- 
ring to the list of coins, that all the older 
ones, not Scottish, are exclusively Irish and 
French ; this indicates very clearly the much 
more intimate relations existing between this 
part of Scotland and France and Ireland 
than with England, although so near the 
Border. 
Coins found in St. Queran’s Well, 1869. 

Scottish : 

James VI., Hardheads or Bodles. 

James VI., Twopenny pieces. 

Charles I., Twopenny pieces. 

Charles II., Turners and Half Turners. 

William and Mary, Bodles. 
Trish : 

Elizabeth, Pennies and Halfpennies. 
French : 

Louis XIII., Double Tournois. 
Fresia, Holland. 

A few modern coins George II. and III, 

Pennies, Halfpennies, and Farthings. 


No doubt many objects of interest would be 
discovered if other wells were thoroughly 
cleared out and carefully examined. 


MAYFIELD: ST. RINGALD’S WELL. 
There is a well here dedicated in honour 
of St. Ringald, Ringan, or St. Ninian. 


LANARKSHIRE. 


MAYBOLE: ST. HELEN. 

This well was long famous for the cure of 
unthriving children at the change of the 
quarter, and more particularly at May Day, 
VOL, XXVII. 





and was greatly resorted to even at a late 
date.—froe. S. of A., Scot. v.. N.S., 171. 


LIBERTON : ST. CATHARINE’S WELL. 


This well is about three-quarters of a mile 
south from the village of Liberton, near the 
site of the chapel erected by St. Margaret in 
honour of St. Catharine, and now stands in 
private grounds. Hector Boece gives the 
following account of the well and chapel: 
** Ab hoc oppido plus minus duobus passuum 
millibus, fons cui olei guttz innatant scat- 
turit ea vi, ut si nihil inde collegeris nihilo 
plus conflua quantum vis autem abstuleris 
nihilo minus remacat. Nattam esse auint 
effuso illic oleo Dive Catherinze, quod ad 
Divam Margaritam, ex Monte Sinia adfere- 
batur. Fidem rei faciunt Fonti nomen Divze 
Catherine inditum, atque in ejusdem honorem 
sacellum juxta, Dive Margaritz jussu edifi- 
catum. Valet hoc oleum contra varias cutis 
scabricies.” And Bellenden, in his Zranséa- 
tion, vol. i, p. xxxviii., Edin., 1821, says: 
*“Nocht two miles fra Edinburgh is ane 
fontane dedicat to Sanct Katrine, quhair 
sternis of oulie springis ithandlie with sic 
abundance that howbeit the samin be gaderit 
away, it springis incontinent with gret abun- 
dance. This fontane rais throw ane drop 
of Sanct Katrine’s oulie, quhilk was brocht 
out of Monte Sinai, fra her sepulture, to Sanct 
Margaret, the blissit Quene of Scotland. Als 
sone as Sanct Margaret saw the oulie spring 
ithandlie, by divine miracle, in the said place, 
sche gart big ane chapell thair in the honour 
of Sanct Katrine. This oulie has ane sin- 
gulare virteu agains all maner of kankir 
and skawis.” “On the 8th of July, 1504, 
James IV. made an offering in Sanct 
Katrine’s of the oly well.’” This king 
seems to have been singularly fond of 
making pilgrimages to chapels and wells. 
“James VI., on his return to Scotland in 
1617, paid it a visit, and commanded it to 
be enclosed with an ornamental building, 
with a flight of steps to afford ready access 
to the healing waters; but this was de- 
molished by the soldiers of Cromwell, and 
the well now remains enclosed with plain 
stone work, as it was partially repaired at the 
Restoration.” This reconstruction or restora- 
tion seems to have in its turn fallen into a 
state of dilapidation, as Mr. Muir speaks of 
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it being in that state in 1861. It was 
anciently called the “Balm Well.” The 
well was long celebrated for the cure of 
cutaneous diseases, and it is still visited for 
its medicinal virtues. The nuns of the 
neighbouring convent of St. Catharine de 
Sienna are said to have proceeded annually 
in solemn procession to visit the chapel 
and well in honour of the saint. The 
following analysis was made by Dr. George 
Wilson, F.S.A.: ‘*The water from St. 
Katherine’s Well contains, after filtration, 
in each imperial gallon, grs. 28°11 of solid 
matter, of which grs. 8°45 consist of soluble 
sulphates and chlorides of the earths and 
alkalies, and grs. 19°66 of insoluble calcare- 
ous carbonates.” The well is now carefully 
protected and looked after. The water varies 
in height with the season, and the oil seems 
to bubble up in an intermittent manner. 
From the line of the arch supporting the 
older portion, the roof is composed of long 
slabs of stone resting on the sides and on 
the top of each other, banked over with 
earth covered with shrubs. The following 


interesting note is from Seton’s Convent of 
St. Catharine of Sienna: ‘The entrance to 
the well is surmounted by a semicircular 
stone, probably a lintel from the adjoining 


church of St. Margaret, bearing the date 
1563, and a stone charged with a saltire 
and other indistinct figures between the 
letters A.P. But for the saltire I should 
have felt disposed to regard the letter P as 
indicative of Preston, the surname of the 
former proprietors of Craig Millar and other 
lands in the neighbourhood of St. Catharine’s, 
by one of whom, however, the saltire may 
have been introduced, either as a national or 
a religious device.”—Proc. S. of A., Scot., V., 
N.S., 188. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL: ST. MUNGO’S WELL. 

This well is curiously situated in the 
cathedral crypt, and points to the spring 
having been well known, and possibly re- 
garded with feelings of veneration, before 
the building of the present structure. It is 
exceedingly simple.—/d7d,, 182. 

GLASGOW : THE LADY WELL. 

This well has been restored and rebuilt. 
We have not been able to find any drawing 
showing the original structure. It is impos- 


sible to imagine that the present building 
bears any resemblance to the former, it 
being now strictly classic in design and 
detail. The cross and urn are of cast metal. 
“Lady Love” or “Lady Well,” so called 
after a fountain at the bottom of the Craigs 
(now included in the Necropolis), was sacred 
in Popish times to the Virgin.—Merchant’s 
House of Glasgow, 538. 


CAMBUSLANG: BORGIE WELL. 

The Borgie Well, at Cambuslang, near 
Glasgow, is credited with making mad those 
who drink its water, according to a local 
rhyme : 

‘* A drink of the Borgie, a bite of the weed, 

Sets a’ the Cam’ Slang folk wrang in the head,” 
The weed is the weedy fungi. The story, 
however, must be implied satire on the 
Cambuslang people generally, for the original 
Borgie’s Well, which was blocked up some 
years ago, was the principal water supply of 
the district.—Fol/k Medicine, Folk-Lore Soc. 
Pub., p. 103. 

SHOTTS : ST. CATHARINE’S WELL. 

There is upon the great road, immediately 
below the church, a copious fountain of ex- 
cellent water, known by the name of the 
Cat’s or Kate’s Well. This name is no 
doubt got from St. Catharine, to whom the 
church was dedicated.— Proc. S. of A., Scot., 
v., N.S., 188. 


GLASGOW: ST, ENOCH’S WELL. 

The following references to this well are 
taken from the Glasgow Burgh Records : 

“© 76th Marth, 1573.—Johne Blakwod is 
fund in the wrang and amerchiament of 
court for delvying down of the erd besyde 
S. Thenewis Woll, quhilk is commoun, pur- 
posyng to appropriat the samyn to himself, 
and dwme gevin heir upon.” 

6 June, 1595.—The baillies ordanes 
the maister of work to repair the brig at 
S. Tinewas Well besyde the Greyne to be 
ane futte rod in tyme cumying.” 

Macgeorge, in his History of Old Glasgow, 
Pp. 145, says: ‘* It was shaded by an old tree, 
which drooped over it, and which remained 
till the end of the last century. On this 
tree the devotees who frequented the well 
were accustomed to nail, as. thank-offerings, 
small bits of tin-iron, probably manufactured 
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for the purpose by a craftsman in the neigh- 
bourhood, representing the parts of the body 
supposed to have been cured by virtue of 
the blessed spring, a practice still common 
in Roman Catholic countries. The late 
Mr. Robert told me that he had been 
informed by an old man, a Mr. Thomson, 
who had resided in the neighbourhood, that 
at the end of the last century or the begin- 
ning of the present he had recollected this 
well being cleared out, and of seeing picked 
out from the débris at the bottom several of 
those old votive offerings which had dropped 
from the tree, the stump of which at that 
time was still standing. St. Enoch or 
Thenew was the mother of St. Kentigern.— 
Pro. S. of A., Stot., Vy N.S., 190. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
LINLITHGOW : ST. MICHAEL’S WELL. 
The building covering this well dates only 
from 1720; nothing more seems known 
about it. It is conjectured that the statue 


was taken from the Cross Well when restored 
about that date, and placed here to represent 
St. Michael, who is the patron saint of 
Linlithgow Church. Why the saint should 
bear the shield showing the arms of the 
burgh (a corrupt rendering, by the way) is 


a question. There is a strangely-carved 
effigy of the archangel with this laudatory 
legend: ‘‘Saint Michael is kinde to strain- 
gers.” With the exception of the statue, 
which is undoubtedly of much earlier date 
than 1720, the structure shows the utter 
absence of architectural knowledge, especially 
Gothic, characteristic of the last century in 
Scotland.— Proc. S. of A., Scot., v., N.S., 177. 


TORPICHEN : ST. JOHN’S WELL. 

Here there is a strong spring of deliciously 
tasted water, due east from the preceptory, 
said to have been visited by the knights for 
their morning draught. In the courthouse 
of what is said to have been their town- 
house in Linlithgow, and the remains of 
which are still of great interest, there is an 
excellent well of pure cold water.—/did., 192. 


NAIRNSHIRE. 


RAIT: ST. PETER’S. 


There is a well here known as St. Peter’s 
Wishing Well. 


PEEBLESSHIRE. 


MINCHMUIR : CHEESE WELL. 

At the Cheese Well it was customary to 
throw a piece of cheese into the well, but a 
pin is more commonly used. The country 
girls imagine that the well is in charge of a 
fairy or spirit, who must be propitiated by 
some offering. 


TRAQUAIR: THE CHEESE WELL. 

This well is situated on one of the higher 
points of the old drove road from Selkirk to 
Carlisle, and local tradition requires an offer- 
ing of a piece of cheese from those passing 
the well. The offering is supposed to pro- 
pitiate the fairies and warlocks, rendering 
the passage along the road safe to man and 
beast. The road is still much used for 
cattle-driving, and is one of our finest hill 
roads. The custom is still kept up, and 
many times I have found comparatively 
large quantities of cheese and bread in it. 
Some years ago it was almost choked up 
with moss, but my father and myself cleaned 
it out then, and have continued the opera- 
tion whenever in the neighbourhood. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


AUCHMORE, KILLIN: THE WELL OF THE WHOOP- 
ING COUGH. 

This stone is called the Well of the 
Whooping Cough, and was formerly famous 
for the cure of this malady. The boulder 
has a rain-filled cavity on one of its projecting 
sides. The cavity in this case consists of a 
deep basin penetrating through a kind of 
arched recess into the heart of the boulder, 
and this accounts for its being styled a 
*‘well.” There is no indication of any sepul- 
chral or religious site close by it, but there 
is a large stone well of massive stones, with 
a few faint cup-markings on them within a 
short distance, near Kinnoul House. There 
are people in the village of Killin who re- 
member being taken to the stone to drink 
from the cavity for the cure of whooping 
cough, but the practice has now (1884) died 
out, and the existence of the stone is known 
only to a few.—Antiquary, x. 32. 


RIEMORE : GREW’S WELL. 
Sunday last, being known as “Grew’s 
Well Sunday,” a good number visited this 
12 
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lovely spot, situate in the glens of Riemore, 
about six or seven miles from Dunkeld. In 
superstitious times, Grew’s Well, which was 
one of the holy wells of the district, played 
an important part, and it was largely resorted 
to on the first Sabbath of May, O.S., by 
pilgrims, who expected miraculous cures 
from drinking its waters, etc. These large 
assemblages led to excesses of various kinds, 
and a visit to the wells about fifty years ago, 
when these gatherings were in full swing, was 
sometimes far from pleasant. Since that 
time, however, things have greatly altered for 
the better, and a visit to the well can now 
be made, on this time-honoured day, by all 
who love old scenes and associations, with- 
out any fear of being disturbed by noisy or 
unseemly demonstrations of any kind.—See 
Gentleman’s Mag. Lib,, iii. 





Some Motaries’ Signs-Wanual. 


By Rey. Joseru Hirst. 
——<b—_— 


JN the Manuscript Collection of Rat- 
cliffe College there is a thin quarto 
of some 40 pages of thick paper, 
consisting of legal documents in 
various handwritings of the fourteenth and 
’ fifteenth centuries, loosely sewn together, 
most of which, instead of a signature, bear, 
in the same handwriting as the document 
itself, three or more lines beginning with the 
words Z¢ ega, followed by a Christian name, 
after which, in many cases, comes a notary’s 
sign. The handwriting of the body of each 
deed has proved so far to be well-nigh 
illegible, only part of a line here and there 
having as yet been deciphered. ‘The volume 
comes from the Fantoni sale in Rome, and 
it is known that in the Middle Ages Italian 
notaries used such signs instead of their 
proper signature. 

Signatures were not always considered 
necessary to prove the authenticity of a deed. 
For instance, in the eleventh century the 
witnesses either raised their hands or touched 
the deed with the hand, thereby promising to 
bear witness to its genuineness, if required. 
Then again, a seal long held place as a 






sufficient substitute for a signature. A third 
means of authenticating a document was to 
make mention therein of the witnesses who 
were present when it was drawn up, before 
each of whose names was often placed a 
cross. Seals instead of signatures occur fre- 
quently in the twelfth century, and are quite 
common in the thirteenth century ; the names 
of witnesses, instead of real or vicarious sig- 
natures (as a + placed by the notary), were 
common in the eleventh century, still more 
in the twelfth century, and became well-nigh 
general in the thirteenth century, when the © 
affixing of seals was not in itself thought 
enough to prove the authenticity of a deed. 

At length, in the thirteenth century, the 
signatures of notaries became a recognised 
institution, and stood in stead of all other 
proof. In 1358 the notaries of the King of 
France were forbidden by Charles Duke of 
Normandy, and regent of the kingdom, to 
sign letters passed in the royal council unless 
they were subscribed by at least three of 
those who had assisted at it. In 1321 
Philip V. of Spain had forbidden any letters 
to be officially sealed unless written by the 
hands of notaries or signed by them. 

The notaries of the French kings of the 
first and second race were accustomed to 
draw around the place where the seal was 
set a kind of paraph, or the figure of a 
beehive; and Papebroch thought he had dis- 
covered therein the origin of those conven- 
tional signs made with a stamp or with the 
pen, of which notaries made afterwards such 
great use, especially in Italy. But this 
custom obtained even among the ancient 
Romans, who sometimes stamped their names 
with a signet or with an open seal or stencil, 
within which the lines were traced. 

The signatures of several notaries, written 
in full, may be seen in a deed of 1297, the 
first of which runs thus: Z¢ ego idem Rai- 
mundus de Pradali notarius publicus antedictus 
subscribo et signo Domino Philippo regi 
Jrancie.* When notaries in the thirteenth 
century are said to have signed a deed, the 
term was often employed for a flourish of the 
pen, or open stencil, within which their name 
was sometimes written in full, but often re- 
presented only by its initials, In the most 

* Migne, Dictionnaire de Palcographie, Paris, 1854, 
col. 591. 
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ancient stamps no name appears; but later 
on an open space was left for it, and it was 
added with the pen. The first dated and 
signed document in our fourteenth-century 
book is attested both by a notary’s sign- 
manual, with his initials, and with a stamped 
fleur-de-lys, on either side of which are im- 
pressed the same initials, F. and P. 

I. The first signed deed occupies four 
pages, and begins : Zu nomine Xti Dni ab anno 
Dni nativitate M.cece. Lxxxvit. Indictione V* 
ye 5”, et anno 3° Pontificatus Dui ni” dui. 
Iunccentii Divina providentia pp* vitt™. Die 
Sabato duodecimo Mait. 

The notary’s sign, figured below, has been 
wiitten first, as it occupies the middle of the 
eight lines of attestation, beginning thus : 

Et ego Formastus ...... Imperial. auctorit. 
notarius. 

Olim Pinus (?) Judex ordinarius circcrscees 
re 





























II. The second deed,* signed in the usual 
way, is of two pages, and begins: Zz xomine 





* An intervening document, on two pages, begins : 
in nomine Dui Anno Dui Mece*lxxxxi, Indictione 
wtiit, et Dui Bonifacii Divina providentia pp. noni, 
Secundo, die viii mn. Octobris, ~ Another is dated, 7x 


Dni Anno Dni mllmo. cccluxxx quinto Indict. 
III’ et pont. Dni Bonifacit pp* noni die nono 
mensis Junit, sexto. The sign is in the middle 
of the page, just below the five lines which 
begin, Zt ego Nicolaus X° | Christopher ?| de 
mandato pot. Imperial. auctorit. notarius ...... 
Publicum signum meum apposui ...... 








III. The next deed, of three pages, is 
signed : Zt ego Hieronymus notarius s. matris 
Lelesta, publicus Imperial. auctorit. notarius 
ac Judex ordinarius...,and ends: publicamque 
ad fidem meo signo signavi, with, below, the 
following sign : 





1V. The next deed, of two pages, ap- 
parently of 1380, is signed: £¢ ego Johannes 
... de mandato Imperial. auctorit. notarius et 
Judex ordinarius ... notarius Episcepalis ... 
publico meo signo signavi. 
A 





nomine Dui, Anno Dui millesimo ceelxxxviiit. Indict. 
wit et Pont-Dni Urbani pp. vi die octavo mensis De- 
cembris, decino, 











T10 SOME NOTARIES’ SIGNS-MANUAL. 











V. The last deed occupies five pages, and judge: De Scriniario eodem modo fit, sicut 


is signed: E£¢ ego Guido vice D. ... pub. Lm- 
perialis auct. notarius officialis prafate D. ... 
potestatis ... publicumque signum meum ap- 
posut. 


* 





It will be observed that the notaries whose 
signs-manual are given above all sign them- 
selves notaries by imperial authority, one 
(No. III.) by Papal, and one (No. IV.) Epis- 
copal. In fact, Emperors, Popes, and Bishops 
instituted notaries. 

The deeds in this book not signed by them 
have borne a seal, remains of which can still 
be seen. The Benedictine authors of the 
Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique* say that 
the common phrase, Zeste signeto meo 
Manual huic presenti schedule apposito refers 
to the sign or paraph like those seen after 
each of the five deeds here specified, the use 
of the paraph for a signature having become 
generally established towards the fifteenth 
century. From that time deeds often ended 
with the words, Signé avec paraphe, or Sig- 
natum LV. et NV. cum paraphis. 

Notaries public were at that time created 
most frequently by imperial authority, when 
they were allowed to exercise their functions 
in Rome itself, and in the whole of Italy, 
except Venice, and for some time the two 
Sicilies. They were called: Sacri Palatit, 
Sacri Imperit Notarit, Notarit Domni Im- 
peratoris, Notarit Palatini, Regalis Curie 
Notarii, Imperialis Aule Scriniariti, etc. 

In the thirteenth century there were in 
Rome and in the States of the Church a great 
number of notaries created by Apostolic au- 
thority, and these were enabled to execute 
deeds in France, England, and Spain, etc. In 
creating a notary the Pope administered the 
following oath, after observing the same cere- 
monial that was customary in making a 


* Migne, col. 1164 


de Judice. Sed juramento ejus hoc additur : 
“Chartas publicas nisi ex utriusque partis 
consensu non faciam. Et si forte ad manus 
meas Instrumentum falsum devenerit, nisi 
exinde mihi periculum immineat, cancellabo.” 
Tune Pontifex dat ei Pennam cum Calamario, 
sic dicens: “ Accipe potestatem condendi Char- 
tas pubblicas secundum Leges & bonos 
mores.” * 

In ancient times, kings, nobles, bishops, 
and abbots, all had one or more official 
notaries in their service. Muratori quotes 
Notarit Welphonis Ducis and also Marchionis 
Tuscig. In the archive of San Zenone at 
Verona he found a deed, dated 1178, with 
the attestation Lgo antolinus Notarius 
Domini Welfonis Ducis, ab Imperatore Frede- 
rico confirmatus postea, etc. The diploma of 
Hugh and of Lothair, Kings of Italy in 942, 
granting to the Bishop of Reggio the faculty 
of having notaries, runs thus: Concedimus 
denique eidem Advocatos sive Notarios quantos 
aut quales Pontifices vel ministri Ecclesia ele- 
gerint tam de suis, quamque de altenis liberis 
hominibus, qui ejusdem Episcopit vel Canonice ; 
seu omnium Clericorum suorum rerum utilt- 
tates exercere noscuntur.} 

Judges and notaries, often unable to write 
themselves, were wont to dictate their acts to 
a scribe. Thus, in a diploma of Grimuald, 
Duke of Benevento, we read: Quam vero mem- 
branam concessionis dictavi Ego Wiso Sub- 
diaconus ex jussione supradicte Potestatis tibi 
Pergoaldo Notario scribendum.t 

At Ratcliffe College is a Sienna notary’s 
deed, in faded ink, on a piece of very fine 
parchment, measuring 6% by 5} inches, of 1234, 
beginning : Jn nomine Dunit amen. Nos Trans- 
mundus Petro Anibalis Divina gratia rom. 
consul et senarum pot. ex officio quod gerimus 
de consilio consensu et parabola Dni Turchit 


JUDGES 50000: quod non sit solutum solvi faciatis. 


After the date: Actum sénis coram notario 
... Lestibus preesentibus anno Dni millo cexxxiitt 
die tt mensis Jan. Indict. viii, is the following 
notary’s sign, with three lines of subscrip- 
tion: 





* Muratori, Antichita Italiane, in Monaco, 1765, 
tom. i., p. 100. 

t+ Lbid., p. 95. 

t Lbid., p. 98. 
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The subscription runs thus: £go Johannes 
notarius predictus interfui, et quod est supra 
legitur de mandato dicte pot. et dictorum offi- 
cialium subscripsi et publicavi. 





JOrelates of the Black friars of 
England. 
By Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 
(Continued from p. 213, vol. xxvi.) 


TITULAR PROVINCIALS. 


F, ANGELO BETTINI, a Florentine, ap- 
pointed 19 Oct., 1546. 

F, VINCENzO GIUSTINIANI, a Chiote, ap- 
pointed in 1553; elected Master-General of 
the Order 28 May, 1558. 


Vicars GENERAL. 


F. WiLL1AM PERIN. Appointed by the 
Master-General in 1556. Buried, 22 Aug., 
1558, in the choir of his Convent of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, 
London. 

F. RIcHARD HARGRAVE. Appointed by 
the Master-General, 24 Dec., 1558. Died 
in exile, in the Netherlands, at the end of 
1566. The Dominican Province totally dis- 
organized for fifty-six years; formed into a 
Congregation in 1622; and restored in 
1686. 


PRIORS. 

OxrorD. Dedication: B. Virgin Mary ; 
St. Nicholas. Founded in 1221 ; suppressed, 
July, 1538. 

F. Gilbert de Fresnay, in 1221, and 1230. 
F. Jocius or Josias, in 1233. F. Simon de 
Bovill, in 1238; Chancellor of the University, 
in 1238, and again in 1244. F. Hugh de 
Musterby, about 1245. F. Thomas, in 1268. 
F. Oliver Daynchurch, in 1274. F. Thomas 
de Joriz, in 1294 till 1297. F. Zhomas de 
Everard, in 1309 and 1316. F. Thomas de 
Westwall, in 1320. F. Thomas Lucas, in 
1393. F. Zhomas de Thresham, appointed 
Vicar of the Convent, 16 Sept., 1397, by the 
Master-General. F. John Blakewell or Brak- 
well, in 1407, again in 1409 and 1418. F. 
Walter de Wynhale, in 1437 and 1447. F. 
Oswin Commode, in 1464 and 1470. F,. 
Peter, in 1474. F. Morgan Arnold, in 1491. 
F. David Hewes or Huys, in 1494 and 1505. 
F. Roger Vaughan, in 1506. F. John How- 
den, in 1510,1515. F. John Capel, in1520; 
died in Rome. F. William Arden, prior- 
elect in 1520. F. John Hopton, about 1529. 
F. William Waterman, who surrendered the 
Convent to the King. 

Lonpon. B. Virgin Mary, St. John the 
Evangelist. About 1222; suppressed, 12 Nov., 
1538. 
F. Walter, in 1244. F. John de Derling- 
ton, in 1256, 1262. F. John de Sevenak, in 
1282. F. Wicholas, in 1286. F. Robert de 
Newmarket, in 1288, 1295. F. William de 
Pykering, in 1305 to 1309. F. John de 
Wrotham, in 1308 to 1319. F. William de 
Pykering, again, in 1320, 1321. F. John de 
la More, in 1321. F. John, in 1347. F. 
William Siward, in 1382. F. John Deping, 
between 1383 and 1396. F. Zhomas Palmer, 
in 1398. F. John Montagu, elected but did 
not accept office, in 1407. F. John Tilley, 
in 1408, 1412. F. . . Berkles or Bekles, in 
1416. F. John Rokill, in 1448. F. John 
Mersh,in 1455. F. Thomas London, in 1464 
to 1475. F... Wynchelseye, in 1490. F. 
Morgan Jones, in 1508, 1509. F. John 
Howden, in 1518, 1523. F. Robert Stroddel, 
who subscribed the royal supremacy, 17 May, 
1534, and was put out of office by the king 
about Oct. following. F. John Hilsey, in 
1534, who surrendered. 

Norwicu. St. John the Baptist. In 1226; 
suppressed, Nov., 1538. 
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F. Nicholas de Edenham, in 1290. F. 
Geoffrey de Derham, in 1305. F. Adam de 
Halesworth, in 1374. ¥. Robert de Fretone, 
in 1381. F. John Pynnesthorp,in 1451. F. 
Roger de Wichingham, in 1470. F. Simon 
Curteys, in 1483. F. Robert Felmingham, in 
1499. F. Roger Bemude, in 1501. F. Thomas 
Bekylls, in 1505. F. William Brygges or 
Briggs, in 1507. F... Penyman. ¥. £d- 
mund Harcock, in 1534. YF. Thomas Briggs, 
in 1535. 

York. St. Mary Magdalen. In 1227; 
suppressed, 27 Nov., 1538. 

F, Alardus or Alanus, in 1235, 1236. F. 
Geoffrey de Wyrksopp, in 1301. F. Thomas 
de Middelion, in 1304, 1307. F. Robert de 
Holme, in 1330. F. John Kyerkve or Kirkby, 
in 1474. F. John Pickering, in 1536; exe- 
cuted, 25 May, 1537, at Tyburn, for taking 
part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. F. Brian 
Godsun, who surrendered. 

BristoL. In 1227 or 1228; suppressed, 
10 Sept., 1538. 

F, Robert de Aldesworth, in 1250. F. 
John Welyngton, in 1383. F. Wicholas Salt- 
Jord, in 1391. F. Roger Winterbourne, in 
1404. F. Robert Maundefeld, in 1502. F. 
John Maudeley, in 1512. F. John Hilsey, in 
1532, 1533. F. Wiliam Oliver, in 1537. 
F. Zhomas Paerker, who surrendered. 

SHREWsBuRY. In 1230; suppressed, in 
Sept., 1538. 

F. Robert Eliysuer, in 1484. 

EXETER. St. Mary Magdalen. 
1232 ; suppressed, 15 Sept., 1538. 

l. John de Loo the elder, about 1290. F. 
Robert de Olery, in 1297. F. William de 
Reigny, in 1302, 1305. F. Hugh, in 1330. 
F. Benedict de Lugans, between 1375 and 
1390. F. Andrew Scarlett, in 1478. F. 
John North (?) who surrendered. 

WINCHESTER. St. Katharine, martyr. 
About 1235; suppressed, Mar., 1538-9. 

F. Matthew, in 1242; also Provincial 
Prior. F. JVilliam de Southampton, about 
1274; also Provincial. F. Robert de Brom- 
yard, about 1300; also Provincial. F, 
Nicholas de Stratton, about 1305. I. William 
de Horeleye, in 1325. F. Thomas de Lisle, 
in 1340, 1345. F. John Payn, in 1372. F. 
John Derle, in 1377, 1387. F. Nicholas 
Monk, in 1404 to 1426. F. Walter Alton, 
in 1454, 1455. F. James Cosyn, B.D., 1535. 
F. Richard Chessam, D.D., who surrendered. 


Before 


NortHAMPTON. In or before 1233; sup- 
pressed, 20 Oct., 1538. 

F, Henry de Odiham, in 1300. F. Willian 
Dycons or Dyckyns, in 1535, who surrendered, 

CARLISLE. In 12333; suppressed, about 
Mar., 1538-9. 

F. John Grey, in 1409. 

CHESTER. Before 
15 Aug., 1538. 

F. Henry de Escheburn, before 1280. F, 
Richard Runcorn, in 1394, 1397. F. John 
Toland, in 1470,1471. F. Hugh Brecknoke, 
in 1537, who surrendered. 

CANTERBURY. In_ 1236; 
14 Dec., 1538. 

F. John Ryngemere, in 1342. 
Boscumbe, $.T.M., in 1395. 

CAMBRIDGE. In or before 1238; sup- 
pressed, Nov., 1538. 

I, William de Malebrawiche, in 1331. F. 
John Norwiche, in 1402. F. John Tyche- 
borne,in 1417. F. John Markant, or Mark- 
ham, in 1426. F. Robert Gazeley, in 1455. 
F. Nicholas Meryell, in 1463. ¥. William 
Ledmundson, in 1463, 1464. F. John Afiriell, 
in 1477. F. Henry, S.T.M., in 1491. F. 
Robert Jullys, in 1508, 1510. F. John 
Pickering, in'1525. F. Robert Bukenham, or 
Buknam, about 1531: fled into Scotland ; 
in 1534 to Louvain. F. William Oliver, in 
1534. F. Gregory Dodds, who surrendered. 

LincoLtn. Lefore 1238; suppressed, in 
Feb., 1538-9. 

GLoucesTER. St. Paul apostle and St. 
Dominic(?). About 1239; suppressed, 28 July, 
1538. 

I, William de Abbendar probably, in 1244. 
I. John Raynoldes, B.D., who surrendered. 

Derby. Our Lady of the Annunciation. 
Before 1238 ; suppressed, 3 Jan., 1538-9. 

F. Laurence Sponar, who surrendered. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Before 1240; sup- 
pressed, 10 Jan., 1538-9. 

F. Roger Gamelton, in 1322. F. John 
Rokesburgh, in 1476. F. Richard Marshall, 
S.T.D., in 1336; next year, fled into Scot- 
land. TF. Roland Harding, in 1537, who 
surrendered. 

BEVERLEY. St. Paul, apostle. 
1240 ; suppressed, 26 Feb., 1538-9. 

¥. Henry Agtionby, B.D., in 1524. F. 
Robert Hill, who surrendered. 

STAMFORD. Before 1243; suppressed, 
7 Oct., 1538. 


1236; suppressed, 


suppressed, 


F. William 


Before 
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rendered. 

HaveRForDWEST. In or shortly before 
1245; suppressed, 2 Sept., 1538. 

¥. Zhomas Rogers, in 1526. F. Lewys 
Johns, who surrendered. 

Witton. In or shortly before 1245 ; re- 
moved to Salisbury. 

HEREFORD. St. David. In 1246, 1278, 
and 1319; suppressed, 25 Aug., 1538. 

F. Richard Baret ceased about 1351. F. 

tomas Rushook, in 1352,1354. F. Richard 
Gray, who surrendered. 

Suppury. Our Saviour. Before 1247; 
suppressed, about the end of October, 1538. 

F. John Durefore,ini421. F. .. Colyns, 
D.D., in 1521. F. Godfrey Jullys, S.T.M., 
in 1529, 1530. F. John Cotton, in 1537, 
1538. 

_ Jesus. Before 1250; sup- 
pressed, about 20 Aug., 1538. 

Bosron. St. Michael, archangel. Trob- 
ably about 1250; suppressed, Feb., 1538-9. 

F, Robert de Kyrketon, in 1345. F. Koger 
de Dymoke, in 1379. F. Hugh, elected in 
1396. F. Peter Prate, in 1519. 

LrIcEsTER. St. Clement, pope. About 
1245 ; suppressed, 10 Nov., 1538. 

F. William Seyton (Layton), in 1505. F. 
fLalph Burrell, D.D., who surrendered. 

SCARBOROUGH. Before 1252 ; suppressed, 
10 Mar., 1538-9. 

F. John Newton, who surrendered. 

ARUNDEL. Before 1253; suppressed, 
10 Oct., 1538. 

F. John Colwyll, who surrendercd. 

Dunwicu. Before 1256; about Nov., 
1538. 

Ponterract. St. Mary, St. Dominic, and 
St. Richard of Chichester. In 1257; sup- 
pressed, 26 Nov., 1538. 

F. Oliver Deincourt, in 1269. F. Rvdert 
Day, 1536, who surrendered. 

TruRO. Some time before 1258; sup- 
pressed, 22 Sept., 1538. 

F, John, in 1330. F. Benedict Lugais, 
between 1380 and 13yo. F. John Reskar- 
mai, who surrendered. 

DunsTaB_E. In 1259 ; suppressed, Nov., 
1538. 

F. John Coton, who subscribed the Royal 
Supremacy, 6 May, 1534, and surrendered. 

YarM. Our Lady of the Annunciation. 
About 1260; suppressed, 21 -Dec., 1538. 


F. Edmund de Clif, in 1322. F. Miles 
Wilkok, who surrendered. 

RHYDDLAN. Jesus(?). Before 1268; 
suppressed, 17 Aug., 1538. 

I’. Anian de Schonaw, in 1268. ¥F. Kenrick, 
in 1270. F. Jvorius, in 1277. F. Nicholas 
de Redmersie, in 1284, and ceased about 
1285. F. David Lloyd, in 1534, who sur- 
rendered. 

BRECKNOCK. St. Nicholas. In time of 
Henry III. ; suppressed, 29 Aug., 1538. 

F. Richard David, who surrendered. 

CarpiFF. In time of Henry III., sup- 
pressed, 6 Sept., 1538. 

F. Lewis Jones, in 1535. F. Thomas 
Stantun, vicar, the Prior being dead, sur- 
rendered. 

ILCHESTER. In 1260 ; suppressed, 12 Sept., 
1538. 
F. Robert Sandwyche, who surrendered. 

LANCASTER. In 1260; suppressed, about 
the end of Mar., 1539. 

F. Richard Beverley, $.T.M., in 1523. F. 
Geoffrey Hesketh, in 1533. 

IpswicH. In 1263; suppressed, Nov., 


1538. 

F. John Stanton, in 1397. 

Warwick. Before 1263; suppressed, 
20 Oct., 1538. 

F. William Savage, in 1347. F. Chris- 
tofer Rowston, in 1478. F. Thomas Lati- 
mer, in 1493, 1500. F. Robert Mylys or 
Miles, in 1510. F. John Knight, in 1535. 
F. Zhomas Norman, who surrendered. 

BisHor’s Lynn. St. Dominic. About 
1264 ; suppressed, 30 Sept. (?), 1538. 

F. William Bagthorpe or Bakthorp,S.T.M., 
in 1393. F. John Braynes, in 1488. F. 
William Videnhus, in 1497. F. Thomas 
Lovell or Lovett, in 1535, who surrendered. 

BAMBOROUGH. In 1265; suppressed, 
Jan., 1538-9. 

GREAT YARMOUTH, Norfolk. St. Mary, 
St. Dominic, and St.... In 1267; sup- 
pressed, Nov., 1538. 

F. William de Repps, in 1313. F. Robert 
Bevyngham, in 1455. F. Zdmund Harcock, 
in 1532. 

GuitprorD. B. Virgin Mary. In 1274; 
suppressed, ro Oct., 1538. 

The list of Priors given alphabetically, for 
want of sufficient dates. F. Jarcellinus 
Akorton, §.T.D., died, 20 Dec., 1482. F. 
William Andrews, before 1374. F. William 
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Farnham, S.T.M. ¥F. William Gildeford, in 
1324. F. John Godalmyng, B.D., about 
1390. F. Richard Graveney, before 1469. 
F. John Gregori. ¥F. Walter Haveldesham, 
S.T.D. F. .. Hayes, in 1485. F. Bernard 
Herman, in 1373. F. John Stonhard, in 
1428. F. John Stook, 8.T.D. F. Robert 
Trenowat, before 1505. F. John Trocth- 
worpe,S.T.D. F. Zhomas Tydman, in 1462. 
F. John Venables, in 1504,1515. F. Zhomas 
Wockyng. F. John de Wouerbe. ¥. William 
Cobden, who surrendered. 

CHELMSFORD. Before 1277; suppressed, 
Nov., 1538. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. Before 1277 ; 
suppressed, 10 Aug., 1538. 

F. William Barleton, vicar, in 1390. 

FISHERTON- ANGER, SALISBURY. Most 
Holy Trinity. In 1280; suppressed, 2 Oct., 
1538. 

F. John Baldewyne, in 1310. F. John de 
Thursby, in 1483. F. John Hesskyns, D.D., 
who surrendered. 

CHICHESTER. In 1283; suppressed 8 Oct., 
1538. 

F. John Antem, who surrendered. 

Kino’s LancLey. In 1307; suppressed, 
Nov., 1538. 

F. John de Warfeld, in 1307 to 1315. F. 
Robert de Duffeld, in 1315. F. Roger de 
Woderowe, in 1329, 1340. F. John de Dun- 
staple, about 1343. F. Zhomas Walsh, in 
1374. F. Philip Boydon, to 1426. F. John 
Hendley, vicar, in 1426, then prior. F. 
John de Hunden, D.D., till 1458. F. Thomas 
Welles, in 1466. F. Zhomas Foynes, in 
1494. F. Zhomas Cowper, S.T.B., in 1519. 
F. Robert Mylys or Miles (also Provincial), 
in 1522. F. Richard Ingworth (who sub- 
scribed the Royal Supremacy), to 1537. 

WINCHELSEA. In 1317; suppressed, 19 
or 20 Dec., 1538. 

THETFORD. The Most Holy Trinity. In 
1335; suppressed, towards the close of 
1538. 
F. Robert de Birtone, in 1371. F. John 
Wauncy or Vauncy, in 1386. F. Peter Old- 
man,in1475. F. .. Dryver, S.T.M., prob- 
ably, in 1504. F. Richard Cley, who sur- 
rendered. 

WorcESTER. In 1347 ; suppressed, early 
in Aug., 1538. 

F. Lawrence Thorold, in 1528. 


DARTFORD. Priory of Dominican Sisters. 
St. Mary and St. Margaret, virgins. In 
1346 ; suppressed, about Apr., 1539. 

S. Matilda, to about 1377. S. Jane 
Barwe, 1377 to 1396. S. Rose, 1418 to 1432. 
S. Margaret Beaumont, in 1446, 1459. S 
Alice Branthwatt, in 1461. S. Jane Scrope, 
about 1470. S. Beatrice,in 1474. S. Ann 
Barn, in 1481. S. Alice, to 1489. S, 
Elizabeth Cresner, in 1489, who yielded to 
the Royal Supremacy, 14 May, 1534, and 
died in Dec., 1537. S. Jane Fane, in 1537, 
1539. 

The community restored, 25 June, 1557, 
at King’s Langley; thence 8 Sept., 1558, to 
Dartford ; finally suppressed, July, 1559. 

S. Elizabeth Cresner (jun.), in 1557; exiled 
in 1559; died, 7 Apr. (z. s.), 1578, in the 
Convent of Engelendael outside Bruges. 

MELcoMBE Recis. St. Winefride (?), In 
1418 ; suppressed, end of Sept., 1538. 

F. Edward Poldyng or Poling, in 1418. 

WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great. 17 Dec., 1555; sup- 
pressed, 13 July, 1559. 

F. William Perin, in 1555, to Aug., 1558. 
F. Richard Hargrave, in 1558 ; exiled at the 
suppression. 


THE END. 





Che Industrial Arts of the 
Anglo-Sarons.* 


mM ARON DE BAYE in his important 
work, now translated by Mr. Har- 
bottle, disclaims the idea of offering 
to English antiquaries any new or 
startling discoveries. But it is rather re- 
markable that it has been left to a foreigner, 
and he a Frenchman, and not a German, 
to gather together into a single volume the 
chief results of what has been discovered with 
regard to Anglo-Saxon industrial art. Hitherto 
this information had to be searched for ina 








* The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, by 
Baron J. de Baye, translated by T. B. Harbottle. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 4to., pp. xii., 136, with 
seventeen steel plates and thirty-one cuts. Price 21s. 
We are indebted to the publisher. for the loan of 
several blocks. 
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few costly and not readily-attainable mono- 
graphs on particular cemeteries, and in a 
great variety of papers of differing value 
scattered throughout a considerable number 
of archeological publications. The means 
of comparison are now supplied; they 
will prove of value not only to those 
interested in fresh discoveries, but also to 
those of an historic turn who desire to more 
closely scrutinize the nature and condition 
of the varied barbaric tribes who poured 
with so much impetuosity into the Roman 
province of England, when once her proud 
conquerors had abandoned their four-century 
tenure of our isle. 

The volume opens with a comprehensive 
and concise study of the invaders of Great 
Britain in the fifth century, divided into five 
groups—the Jutes, the Saxons, the Angles, 
the Frisians, and the Anglo-Saxons. This 
is as it should be, for ethnography and 
archeology are of mutual assistance the one 
to the other, and some knowledge of the 
various invading tribes and the parts where 
they mainly settled is of first importance to 
a due understanding of the industrial art of 
the Anglo-Saxons or Early English. 

The first place in their arts is rightly given, 
as we are dealing with a barbaric force, to 
arms. Of them we know much, for the 
soldier who wielded them in life desired to 
-bear them even to the grave. The sword is 
but seldom found in Anglo-Saxon interments. 
It seems to have been undoubtedly the weapon 
of the leaders or more wealthy class. 
Judging, too, from one or two beautiful 
specimens that have been brought to light, 
it is also highly probable that they were for 
the most part preserved and handed on to 
heirs or friends. A good engraving is given 
of the excellently-ornamented sword-hilt that 
was found some time ago at Reading. This 
weapon was discovered lying beneath a 
horse’s skeleton, and the blade was bent from 
the pressure of the animal’s ribs. 

The spear was emphatically the weapon 
ofall Teutonic tribes. Every young freeman, 
as soon as he was old enough to bear arms, 
received the framea, or spear. It is not 
therefore surprising to find that the presence 
of the spear by the side of the male is almost 
invariable in the English cemeteries. The 
varied types, differing somewhat in form and 


dimensions, that have been found in the 
Germanic burying-grounds in various parts 
of Europe reappear almost without exception 
in England. The mode of manufacturing 
these spears divides them into two classes, 
namely, those with cylindrical sockets, and 
those in which the socket is slit on one side. 
** Anglo-Saxon spears belong to the second 
class,” says Baron de Baye, “the socket, 








SPEAR-HEAD FROM HOMBLIERES. 


throughout its length, being open on one 
side, leaving the shaft exposed to view. 
This peculiarity enables us easily to dis- 
tinguish the Anglo-Saxon spear from that of 
the Danes, which also is found in England.” 
Herein the Baron is undoubtedly wrong. 
In several cemeteries to which the general 
term Anglo-Saxon can be applied with cer- 
tainty, cylindrical socketed spear-heads have 
on various occasions been found. The writer 
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of this notice recently examined two or 
three of this class immediately on their dis- 
covery, as they were exhumed from a 
Leicestershire burial-place that was positively 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A curious and ingenious variety of spear is 
that in which the two blades are not in the 
same plane. The unequal surfaces recall 
the Hottentot assegai, as well as missile 
weapons still in use in the East Indies. 
This arrangement of the blades imparted to 
the weapon when aflight a rotary motion 
whereby its velocity was increased. Two 
instances of English examples, both from 
Harnham Hill, Wilts, are figured on one of 
the plates. ‘hey have been very rarely 
found out of England, but Baron de Baye 
gives an illustration of a well-finished spear- 
head with cylindrical socket, the blades of 
which start from different points of the central 
shaft (as shown in the horizontal section), 
which comes from Homblitres, Aisne. 
England supplies a few examples of another 





SPEAR-HEAD FROM IMMENSTEDT. 


variation in spear forms, which have a pro- 
jection on each side of the head of the 
socket ; interesting specimens of a like 
character have been found at Immenstedt, 
in Schleswig-Holstein, 





The angon, the scramas-axe, or iron knife, 
the battle-axe, and bow and arrows, are next 
described. To this follows a good account 
of the shield or buckler, the iron umbo of 
which is of frequent occurrence. 





FIBULA FROM FAIRFORD. 


The second section deals with the Anglo- 
Saxon fibule, the varied forms, artistic 
character, and delicate workmanship of which 
combine to make them objects of the highest 
interest. Not a few of these ‘barbaric’ 
ornaments have served as models for effective 
modern jewellery, and if jewellers’ designers 
were wise they would far more frequently 
than they do make a study of this richly- 
varied branch of Anglo-Saxon art. The 
cruciform type, which are peculiar to England, 
are well illustrated and described. There 
are also some grand examples given of the 
elongated square-headed fibulz, including 
ene from Ragley Park, Warwickshire ; but 
there is not one so rich in ornamental detail 
as a specimen in the little museum at 
Stamford, which has not, to the best of our 
belief, been ever illustrated. A particularly 
beautiful form is that which is termed 
cupelliform, or saucer-shaped. So far as 
discoveries have yet gone, the shape is 
peculiar to the three counties of Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
One of these saucer-shaped fibulce here 
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engraved, from Fairford, Gloucestershire, the 
centre of which is adorned with a star, was 
found in the grave of a male, and is one of 
a pa't, which were worn one on each breast. 
It was silvered at the back where the pin 
was fixed, whilst the front was remarkably 
well gilded. 

Chatelaines or girdle-hangers, necklaces 
and glass beads, earrings, hairpins, and combs 
are subsequently described in detail, with 
good accounts of special varieties. Another 
important industry among the Anglo-Saxons, 
judging from the number and_ variety 
that have been found, was that of buckle- 
making. Belts thus fastened seem to have 
been almost invariably worn. A peculiarly 
chaste and effective buckle design is one that 





BUCKLE FROM SMITHFIELD. 


came from Smithfield, and is described by 
the late Mr. Roach Smith in the fourth 
volume of his Col/ectanea. The buckle 
proper forms the centre of an ornamental 
plate, which is of the same width as th 
leathern sword - belt. Professor Linden- 
schmit has described examples at Worms 
and Mayence which closely resemble it. 

The wooden bucket or pail, bound with 
ornamental iron hoops and rim, such as has 
been often found in Anglo-Saxon graves, and 
usually called by English archzeologists a 
situla, has given rise to much curious con- 
jecture. Attention was first directed to these 
manufactures in 1839, wken Mr. Houben 
engraved a figure of a human skull, crowned 
with a wide circlet of bronze with serrated 


edges. This comical misplacement of a 
bucket hoop led to the amusing idea that 
the skull was that of some prince who had 
been buried with his crown. Some anti- 
quaries for a time accepted the theory, but 
as these metal hoops turned up elsewhere, 
investigations established the fact that they 
had encircled wooden pails, the more fragile 
material of which had often almost entirely 
disappeared. These metallic ornamental 
hoops have been found with Anglo-Saxon 
interments in Cambridgeshire, Kent, Oxford- 
shire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Bedford- 
shire, and Lincoln, as well as fragments (not 
here mentioned) in Leicestershire. 

Teutonic cemeteries of other European 
countries have also produced si¢ude similar to 
those found in England, and which are of 
much value for purposes of comparison. 
Several interesting examples have been found 
in France, one of the best of which was 
discovered at Verdun, in Lorraine. Much 
discussion has arisen as to the use to which 
these smal! buckets or pails were put. French 
archeologists have been inclined to support 
Mr. Akerman’s last surmises, in his Remains 
of Pagan Saxondom, namely, that they were 
holy-water vessels of the Christian converts. 
But it seems far more reasonable to suppose 
that they were used as vessels wherein to 
serve the beer or mead at Anglo-Saxon 
banquets. 

Glass vases, pottery, and the Anglo-Saxon 
graves in general also receive full treatment. 
The plates (save in the pottery) give well- 
chosen and varied examp!es of all the different 
productions of industrial arts of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The general appearance and finish 
of the volume reflect much credit on the 
publishers. | Antiquaries cannot possibly 
afford to neglect a book like this; it is at 
present the only one of its class, and until 
there are further scientific investigations it 
would be difficult to improve upon it. 
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Motes on Archxology in jPro- 
vincial MBuseums. 


_-—— - 
No. XIX.—CALLALY CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


By RosertT Brair, F.S.A. 


@ERHAPS it would be as well before 

y beginning to describe the contents 
of the museum to say a few words 
about the castle in which the 
objects are preserved and its owners. Cal- 
laly Castle is some three miles from the 
village of Whittingham, which, again, is about 
a mile and a half from the railway-station of 
that name, on the Alnwick and Cornhill branch 
of the North-Eastern Railway Company. It 
is about ten miles from Alnwick by road. 
The situation of the building, fine though it 
is, is rather low, lying at the foot of the Castle 
Hill, an eminence on the south-east, wood- 
covered from base to crest ; on the hill Ancient 
British remains have been found. There is 
a tradition which is not peculiar to this place 
(for instance, at Sir Francis Drake’s house of 
Buckland Monachorum is a similar tradi- 
tion), that it was intended to build the castle 
on this hill, but that the work of the day was 
undone during the night, or, as the old rhyme 
Says : 

Callaly Castle stands on the height, 

Up? the day and doon 7’ th’ night ; 

If ye build it on the shepherds’ shaw, 

There it’ll stand and never fa’. 


And on the shepherds’ shaw it is built and 
stands as firmly as ever. Like one or two 
other houses in Northumberland, the nucleus 
of this castle—the former residence of the 
ancient north-country family of the Claver- 
ings, whose ancestor, Roger Fitz-Roger, Baron 
of Warkworth, purchased it in 1272 from 
Gilbert de Callaiy—is one of the border peles* 
of which there are so many in Northumber- 
land. As at Chipchase Castle and Belsay 
Castle, in the same county, a seventeenth- 
century house has been added to the original 
tower. In the case of Callaly, this addition, 
which faces the south, was made in 1676 to 








* Pele, a small border tower, or, as Sir Walter 
Scott defines it, ‘fa place of strength.” 


the east side of the tower, this being cased at 
the same time with fresh masonry to har- 
monize with the new structure, and windows 
inserted to correspond, so that no trace of 
the ancient pele is to be seen, at any rate on 
the exterior. In this seventeenth century 
portion there are a centre doorway and 
a series of windows, with pedimented 
angular tops. Above the doorway are the 
arms of the Claverings and an ornate sun- 
dial of stone, bearing the date ,of erection, 
and the motto, vr HORA sic viTa. In 1707 
another wing was added at the east end 
of the 1676 addition to correspond with 
the pele portion at the west end, and subse- 
quently in 1726 other alterations were made. 
The building has thus three fronts, facing 
west, south, and east respectively. At the 
north end of the east front was situated the 
chapel, used for the services of the Roman 
Church until the property was acquired by 
the present worthy owner, Major A. H. 
Browne, by purchase in 1877. This chapel 
has been taken down, and a large, lofty oak- 
panelled dining-room erected on its site. 
This projects to the east, and to the north 
of this again, lying north and south, the 
museum has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Steavenson, of Berwick, who has 
imitated the style of the portion of the 
castle erected in 1676, and very successful 
he has been in combining the new with the 
old work. 

The museum is of two stories, and consists 
of two large rooms, each about 54 feet long 
by 24 feet wide. Each room is lighted by 
six large windows on the east side, and by 
two at the north end. In these two rooms 
have been arranged by the late W. Chaffers 
the many valuable objects which were formerly 
preserved in the museum attached to Pipp- 
brook House, Dorking, a Gothic building, 
erected by Sir Gilbert Scott for the late 
Mr. William Henry Forman, on whose death, 
in 1869, the present owner succeeded to the 
property and its contents. 

What has been Surrey’s loss has been 
Northumberland’s gain. Though out of the 
beaten track, and therefore rather difficult of 
access, yet the museum is well worth a special 
visit. ‘The owner is ever ready with a true 
Northumbrian welcome, and always glad to 
act as cicerone to visitors who have taken the 
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trouble to call upon him for the purpose of 
inspecting the museum. 

I shall now proceed to describe as well as 
I can the more important objects in the 
upper room, leaving the contents of the 
lower room for future description ; but owing 
to the richness and multiplicity of the articles 
displayed, it is rather a puzzle to make a 
selection from them. The specimens are 
arranged in cases round the walls and down 
the centre of the room. The wall-cases are 
lettered from A to Z. There are upright 
cases on all the walls, while beneath the 
windows the cases have sloping tops. Each 
of the three large cases on the west wall is in 
three divisions. The four cases in the 
centre of the room are octagonal, and hold a 
number of small miscellaneous objects. In 
the upright cases is the fine collection of 
about 800 Greek vases, 160 of them archaic, 
many being from the S. Rogers collection. 
The names of the vessels in the following 
notes are taken from the labels attached to 
them. The oldest specimens of pottery of 
all shapes and sizes, chiefly dark figures on a 
light ground, are in Cases A, B,and C. One 
may note (1) the fylfot on a two-handled 
vessel, ornamented with stripes and a wavy 
ornament; (2) a pyxos and cover, with 
design of sphinxes, tigers, etc. ; (3) another, 
harpies. Amongst the objects in Case B are 
two antefixes, each with a female head in 
relief. In Case C there is a fine Cumzan 
askos, with figures in relief; small amphore, 
and other small vessels, including a number 
alabastron shaped. In the succeeding cases 
the designs are chiefly light on a dark 
ground. An amphora in Case D has a 
design of Bacchus holding a thyrsus; there 
is also an askos shaped like a bird. In 
Case E there are a fine lamp of light pottery 
of early date in form of a boat; some vessels 
shaped like pigs; a fine amphora, with 
design of a female holding a casket, etc. 
Case F contains an amphora, Hercules with 
club and serpents; a hydria showing a man 
holding a strigil, and two other figures. 
Another vessel has design around it of bulls 
butting. There are amphore and other small 
vessels in Case G, amongst them a fine 
hydria with device of a man in a quadriga ; 
and on neck a combat between men on foot 
and on horseback. A hotyliskos has a winged 
figure playing with a ball. 


Case H holds in its sloping top a large 
number of small Egyptian objects in glass 
and porcelain, such as deities, vases, eyes, 
rings, glass discs, and beautiful pieces of 
Roman parti-coloured and iridescent glass, 
also amber rings ; while on the shelves below 
there are Greek vessels. 

Case I.—Greek amphore, etc. One am- 
phora has design of owl, another Minerva. 
An oinochoe has Hercules and the lion; 
another is shaped like a human head. A 
very pretty cup, with pattern of vine-leaves 
around, is in this case. 

Case J.—In the sloping top are Egyptian 
objects, such as scarabs of glass and porce- 
lain, some set in gold rings, others unset. 
Amongst the latter are a black basalt scarab 
of about 1320 B.c., from the Rogers col- 
lection, bearing an inscription of eleven lines. 
Other scarabs from the same collection have 
the names respectively of Thothmes and 
Ammon Mai, with long inscriptions. There 
are also breast ornaments, one bearing design 
of Isis and Nephtis, inlaid in coloured pastes. 

In the sloping top of Case K are Egyptian 
porcelain ushabtis, with long inscriptions. 
Amongst the numerous objects is an earthen- 
ware frame of ten cups, said to be for hold- 
ing paint ; vessels of glass, some of different 
colours in zigzag, and others beautifully 
iridescent. In the lower portion of this case 
is a large purple glass vessel, bowl-shaped, of 
Roman date, and carved ivory silver-mounted 
tankards of German make. 

In Case L there are some fine vessels of 
Roman glass of various shapes, sizes, and 
colour ; amongst them a fine engraved vase 
and a small one with a blue spiral round it. 
On the lower shelves large glass two-handled 
vessels with lids, and one flat bottle with 
long slender neck. 

In the sloping part of Case M there are 
also various shaped vessels of Roman glass, 
including one about 16 inches long, shaped 
like a sword in its sheath, said to be unique ; 
balls of glass, some small amphora-shaped 
bottles in different colours, with zigzag 
pattern; also a double “tear-bottle,” with 
a small handle; while below are more large 
two-handled vessels like those in Case L. 

In Case N more glass vessels similar to 
those in Case L; amongst them fine-ribbed 
(upright and diagonal) bowls of many colours, 
ampulla-shaped bottles, a jug-shaped vessel, 
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with serpent-like ornament in relief, etc. 
On shelves below large. glass two-handled 
vessels, and also a slender vessel about 
2 feet long, bulbous in centre. 

In the sloping top of Case O there are 
Egyptian and other beads of agate, carnelian, 
glass, porcelain, etc.; also bracelets cf the 
same, and fragments of twisted parti-coloured 
glass ; while in the case below are alabastrons 
and canopus vases, with human heads, and 
heads of jackals, hawks, etc. 

Cases P to Z (on the west wall) contain 
Greek vases of all sizes and shapes—the 
amphora, hydria, stamnos, rhyton, oinochoe, 
kelebe, skyphos, etc.; some with design 
black on red, and others ace versd, faces 
occasionally being white. Amongst them 
the following are noteworthy: a stamnos, 
with cover with design of ‘Theseus killing 
the minotaur, and Ariadne with clue of 
thread ; an amphora, a bearded figure seated 
addressing a warrior; a kylix, with proces- 
sion round; another with animals (Case P) ; 
an amphora (20 inches high), Bacchus and 
two satyrs; a hydria, Amazons on horses 
(Case Q); a fine kelebe of Nolan ware, on 
one side a youth in a quadriga met by 
a draped and winged female; another, 
three ephebi (Rogers collection); am- 


phorze (1) Hercules attacking three Amazons 
(Rogers collection) ; (2) Minerva and two 
seated warriors before an urn; (3) Achilles 
dragging dead body of Hector (20 inches 


high); (4) male and female figures in 
quadriga with attendants (20 inches high) 
(Case R); (5) Theseus killing the minotaur 
(this amphora has a double body for holding 
two kinds of liquids) ; (6) Bacchus holding a 
can:harus, and Mercury and a satyr (a very 
fine vessel, 18 inches high) ; (7) Bacchus in a 
quadriga, and three satyrs with lyres (Case S); 
a kylix, centaurs and Lapith:e fighting; a 
hydria, return of Ulysses, Penelope spin- 
ning, and Telemachus with a hoop, in- 
scribed KAAOS (from Capua) (Case T); a 
hydria, Hercules overcoming Nereus, who 
has a fish’s tail, and three men leading 
horses, dogs, and a fawn (from Campana 
and Rogers collection) ; a vase-with pointed 
base, design representing the invasion of 
Attica by the Amazons when they were 
defeated by Theseus and his associates (a 
beautiful yase, with seventeen figures, the 


name inscribed over each, found at Girgenti 
in 1830, ro inches high, 13 inches diameter); 
amphorze (1) Bacchus seated between Minerva 
and Mercury (Case U); Hercules killing the 
Nemean lion; (3) Hercules and Amazons 
(Case W); (4) Bacchus holding a cantharus, 
a goat by his side, and four females; (5) a 
satyr pursuing a female; (6) a bride and 
attendants, and Leda, Eros, and other 
deities; (7) combat between Achilles and 
Memnon, and Achilles hiding at Tenedos 
is persuaded to return ; (8) Bacchus and two 
satyrs, one holding a wine-skin (14 inches 
high); rhyton in form of a ram’s head; a 
hydria, eight horses drinking at a fountain, 
attended by two bearded men, KAAO3, 
over each (Rogers collection, 17 inches 
high) (Cases X and Y); a stamnos and 
cover, with design of six Bacchants dancing, 
holding wine-cups, and playing on musical 
instruments (14 inches high, from Capua) ; an 
amphora, Bacchus dancing with two Bac- 
chants, who have pipes and croial ; a hydria, 
Orpheus playing on his lyre, etc. (Case Z). 
Amongst the more notable objects in the 
centre octagonal cases are a fine bronze 
Merovingian buckle, found at Cologne, about 
4} inches across, decorated with the “Greek 
fret,” and fylfot; a pair of fine earrings of 
the same period ; twenty-four tablets ((:reek) 
of thin metal (gold ?), with vepoussé design of 
centaurs, etc. ; a circular fibula of silver, in- 
scribed ++ AVE : MARIA: GRACIA : PLENA: 
DOMINYS; a small seventeenth-century silver 
tankard, with two scenes engraved on its 
sides, one representing a number of people 
in conflict, the other the inside of a room— 
the names of the people represented are 
below (amongst them Wallenstein, Duke cf 
Friesland ; Lampton, MacDonald, Butler, 
Gordon, Lesslie, etc.); on the lid a man 
on horseback, and the inscription: 0 GOTT 
ZU DIR SEY MEIN VERTRAVEN; a pointed 
oval-shaped medieval seal, now set as a 
bracelet, dug up in a garden in Dublin in 
1855, with inscription around: S&S 3 thome : 
Det : gracia ; episcopi ; mannensis; the 
device is a bishop under a canopy, with 
crook in one hand, the other upraised (see 
Archeological Journal, xi. pp. 355, 355) 
a pair of fine enamelled stirrups of Italian 
work, recently exhibited at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and there described 
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by Mr. Franks (see Proceedings, 2nd Series, 
xiv. 179); a Roman upright inkstand of 
silver(?), a cylinder having star-shaped top with 
chased niello border, the hole being in top ; 
Greek and Roman bone dice; a Greek fro- 
chous of chased silver of elegant form, with 
design round of cupids in relief dancing, 
etc. ; pilgrims’ signs from the Thames ; Celtic 
ring-money ; seven packs of old playing-cards, 
one pack said to be medieval; a reclining 
figure in rosso antico on silver inlaid stand ; 
two small Roman tablets of glass, portions of a 
frieze, representing in relief a two-handled cup 
between two griffins (Campana collection) ; 
fine seventeenth-century cup, covered with 
enamelled scrolls and leaves and open twisted 
stem ; large antique agate cameo, Diana and 
dog, and other camei; crystals; a small 
marble slab inscribed TENTIALL | THYMELE ; 
ancient knives and forks, some with finely 
enamelled handles ; ivory carvings; mask in 
giallo antico ; carved ivory knife-handle, two 
figures under a canopy, “emp. Charles IL., 
royal arms on end ; a sixteenth-century box- 
wood flask, carved with figures in high relief ; 
German calendar of brass of 1614, formed of 
plaques: in centre Time with scythe sur- 
rounded by passion-flowers, tulips, and scroll- 
work in enamel inlaid with jewels; a fine 
Limoges enamel of St. Placidus; a large 
number of gnostic gems; the history of 
Christ, thirty-nine onyx cameos, carved for 
Pope Gregory (from collection of Joachim 
Murat, at whose sale it realized 20,000 francs) ; 
necklace of fine Etruscan scarabeei; Baby- 
lonian cylinders and cones, Persian seals, 
etc. 

The museum is remarkably rich in gold 
objects of all ages, chiefly of Egyptian and 
Greek times ; but these are not at present in 
their cases, owing to the circumstance that 
the owner is now making extensive alterations 
in, and additions to, the out-offices, etc., of 
the castle ; and to a certain extent things are 
not altogether in proper order. Several of 
the sloping cases on the east wall of the 
upper room are reserved for them. In a 
future article I shall deal with them and the 
rest of the collection if I have not already 
tried the patience of your readers to the 


utmost. 
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JPrebistoric Remains in Upper 
Cdiharfedale. 


By Ernest E. SPEIGHT. 
-aadelinain 
wea HE early remains in Upper Wharfe- 
am, dale are of much greater extent 
than has hitherto been supposed, 
and are of a peculiar nature 
and construction, owing to the geological 
conformation of the district. The southern 
boundary of the great Craven fault runs at 
the base of Barden Moor, crossing the river 
Wharfe some six miles above Bolton Abbey, 
at a point where, for the antiquary, Upper 
Wharfedale commences. Thenceforward up- 
dale the country is very rugged, and the lime- 
stone crops out on the surface to such an 
extent that little ploughing has been possible. 
On account of this abundance of stone, all 
the ancient remains are stoneworks, and not 
earthworks. Subsequent walling operations 
have, however, in many cases robbed the pre- 
historic monuments of their former appear- 
ance. 

These remains consist mainly of enclosures 
and tumuli. The former are both single and 
in clusters, sometimes protected by ramparts 
and by dykes, sometimes hidden in the re- 
cesses of the wild hills. They are generally 
of the semicircular form, so common in 
Brigantian settlements. The barrows are 
mostly circular and large, measuring from 
20 to 30 yards in diameter, with a height of 
3 to 5 feet, each mound containing many 
interments. 

Commencing at the south end of the 
district and proceeding north, the first im- 
portant remains we reach are those in the 
vicinity of Grassington. ‘There is no camp 
here, but a great settlement three miles by 
one in extent, overlooking the reach of 
country down to Pendle Hill in front, and 
as far as Rombalds Moor down the river. 
Immediately above Grassington village is a 
piece of land, which in Saxon times was 
named gebrogden, and is yet called Brogden 
or Brockton. It is the site of ancient mining- 
works which have left the ground useless for 
future settlers. North of this land, across 
the moor-road, the signs of constructive work 
commence. A _ small barrow stands just 
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behind the Wesleyan Chapel, and beyond 
this is a terraced hillock, on the summit of 
which is another barrow. These pastures 
are shut in on the north and west sides by 
ancient walls, beyond which is a deep gully. 
On the moor, about a mile away, is one of 
the most perfect barrows in the dale. It 
measures 27 yards in diameter, and 4 feet in 
height, being enclosed by a ring of grass- 
grown stonework. For a distance of a mile 
the pastures north of Grassington are covered 
with old walls and enclosures, large and small, 
oval and rectangular. Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins assigns these remains to the late Celtic 
period. 

One pasture is especially noted for the 
evidences of early occupation which it con- 
tains, and has been wrongly named the 
“Camp” of late years. It is situated in 
the centre of the settlement, and, being of 
large area, possesses more remains than the 
smaller and lower pastures. At each end is 
water, to which well-marked roads lead. 
These roads were evidently “hidden ways” 
long ago when the walls at each side were 
higher. But now all the walls are grass- 
grown, and not more than 4 feet in height, 
whereas their width at the base has been in- 
creased to upwards of 8 feet. One of the five 
barrows in this pasture has been explored by 
Rey. B. J. Harker, whose account has already 
appeared. [Antiguary, vol. xxvi., p. 147.] 

The largest of the semicircular enclosures 
is bounded by a line of ninety limestone 
boulders, which have been too massive to 
be removed for later building purposes. The 
line of stones crosses one of the larger walls 
of the settlement, and we have thus an idea 
of the relative age of the two works. In the 
lower pastures the walls and one of the roads 
are continued from the high pasture, and the 
enclosures are still numerous. Of these 
lower pastures there is a legend that long ago 
Old Grassington stood here, but the water 
failed and the people came to the site of the 
modern village. 

Leaving Old Grassington by the footpath, 
we enter Lea Green, a pasture over a mile in 
length, in which mining has been extensively 
carried on by the old gallery system. At the 
north end are more ancient enclosures, six- 
teen in number, surrounded by a rock wall, 
the perimeter being 350 yards. This work is 


very rude and massive, the enclosures being 
irregular in shape, and built according to the 
nature of the ground. 

Several barrows are to be seen in this part 
of the pastures, one of which I have partially 
explored. I obtained an almost perfect 
skeleton from a central grave, besides human 
remains from the south and east portions of 
the barrow. The skeletons are remarkable 
for the heavy superciliary ridges, joined by 
frontal bars, for platycnemism, and for carina- 
tion of the femora. The forehead is low, 
and the frontal sinus large. In addition to 
the human remains, I found fragments of a 
rude urn ornamented with chevron, a black 
circular jet button, a flint arrow-point and 
splinter, and, what are distinctly rare in 
British barrows, an iron knife, 4 inches long, 
an iron pin, and fragments of a bone handle 
with an iron rivet. Bones of the ox, stag, 
sheep, hog, goat and dog were plentiful. 

Not the least remarkable of the remains 
are those situated in the famous Grass 
Woods. The footpath from the lower 
entrance passes through a chain of circular 
enclosures, strongly defended by natural 
rock on one side, and by a huge rampart of 
boulders on the other. The circles are 
themselves surrounded by massive walls, and 
the place seems to have been well hidden at 
the time when the forest stretched down to 
the water’s edge. From this part of the 
wood astiff climb brings us to the summit of 
Gregory, a true British name in which we 
have the same initial syllable as in Craven, 
meaning crag. Gregory is a hill 925 feet 
high, and, though not the highest part of the 
wood, is well defended by its steep sloping 
sides, precipitous on the west. Round the 
summit a strong wall has been built, enclos- 
ing a number of horseshoe-shaped hollows, 
all facing south. In the centre is a well- 
built cairn of semicircular form, and _fire- 
marked stones are to be seen amongst the 
débris of the old habitations. The position 
of this hill-fort is very commanding, and 
extensive views of the valley and the moors 
beyond are obtainable from the highest part 
of the hill. 

There are other rough, massive walls and 
stone circles within the wood, but their 
nature is exceedingly difficult to determine, 
owing to the thick vegetation, 
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Below the wood, close to the part of the 
Wharfe known as Ghaistrills, is a large circle 
enclosing a number of fallen stones, which 
have evidently been arranged in regular 
order at some time. The ground here is 
subject to agricultural operations, hence this 
part of the remains is almost obliterated. 

On the west side of the Wharfe the re- 
mains are fewer, but important. There is a 
large barrow near Skyrethorns of the usual 
Wharfedale type. Three miles from Grass- 
ington, near the Malham road, is the 
Heights bone cave, which has been excavated 
for a few yards, and robbed of the recent 
bones. In front of the cave mouth are 
several enclosures, near to which I have 
found flints and ancient pottery. Nearer 
Malham, again, is a large mound, formerly 
surrounded with stones, which will probably 
turn out to be of greater interest than the 
ordinary tumuli. 

Malham and Kilnsey Moors abound with 
stone circles and ovals, which probably mark 
the site of the dwellings of those fugitives 
some of whom retired into Dowka Bottom 
cave. But none of the remains on the 
Kilnsey side of the river are of equal interest 
with those nearer Grassington. 

At the head of Littondale, which joins 
Wharfedale above Kilnsey, are more tumuli, 
now called the Giants’ Graves. They are 
supposed to be of Danish origin, and are of 
peculiar construction, the largest measuring 
g yards by 8 yards. To the north of these 
grave mounds is an oblong trench, 10 yards 
by 2 yards. Stones which were here formerly 
have been removed, as in many other cases, 
to serve as building stones. 

Next we come to a work of great interest 
and importance, the British entrenchment at 
Coverhead, three miles above Kettlewell. 
This, with the exception of the Giants’ 
Graves, is the only portion of the early re- 
mains which is marked on the maps. 

A walk of two miles from Kettlewell up 
the steep Cam brings us on to the end of 
Buckden Gavel, wild moorland 1,200 feet in 
height. Here, close to the track, on the 
right-hand side, is a large barrow, in trying 
to reach which we are reminded of the fire- 
drake’s den which Beowulf sought out : 


Beorh eal gearo 
Wunode on wonge weeter-fthum neah, 
Niwe be neesse nearo-creeftum fest : 








for this mound is almost inaccessible owing 


to the marshland around. It measures 
25 yards in diameter and 6 feet in height. 
Soon we reach the west end of Coverhead, 
the ridge which unites Great Whernside and 
Buckden Gavel. This ridge at its south 
edge is naturally and artificially fortified for a 
distance of two miles. The west end for a 
distance is so precipitous that no constructive 
work was necessary ; but from a point half a 
mile nearer Whernside to the end of the ridge 
an immense amount of labour has been ex- 
pended at some time. 

On the edge of the high ground (1,600 
feet) a wall runs (now, of course, fallen and 
grass-grown), varying in strength according to 
the nature of the ground below; then the 
rock has been cut perpendicular, and a ram- 
part thrown up below, thus forming a trench 
of 20 to 30 feet deep, similar to the Wans 
Dyke between All Cannings and Silbury 
Hill. This work is cut through by the road 
from Kettlewell to Middleham, beyond which 
eastwards are two tumuli, one 4o yards in 
diameter. At a point where water has forced 
a passage over the ridge, the upper wall has 
been more than doubled in size, being 8 feet 
high and 6 feet wide at the base. Semi- 
circular enclosures occur behind the upper 
wall at unequal distances from each other, 
and of the usual dimensions. This great 
stonework seems to have been intended as 
a defence for the settlements in the more 
northern dales, and especially Coverdale, 
where are several camps ; but the period of 
its construction will have to be decided by 
explorations. 

Flint implements are comparatively scarce 
in Upper Wharfedale, though I have found 
flint flakes and rough scrapers in all parts of 
the district. These scrapers seem to be a 
speciality of Wharfedale: they are circular, 
with a small finger-hold at the bulb of per- 
cussion, and so far have proved more plenti- 
ful than arrow-tips. The larger implements 
have not, to my knowledge, been met with 
outside the barrows opened by Mr. Harker 
and myself. 

A strong committee has been formed to 
undertake the scientific exploration of these 
extensive remains. The work will probably 
be one of several years’ duration, and regular 
reports will be issued in the journal of the 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. 
K 2 
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JPublications and Proceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The thirty-eighth volume of the Proceedings of the 
SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Society has just been issued. It is inter- 
esting to notice that it is the largest volume that has 
ever been presented to the members of that society, 
and consists of 493 pages. Part I. (consisting of 
eighty-one pages) gives details of the proceedings at 
the forty-fourth annual general meeting, which was 
held at Wellington in August last, and it is illustrated 
by fine sketches of several of the places visited, such 
as Cotehay, Gerbestone, Greenham, Runnington, 
Milverton, Oake, and Canonsleigh, which were taken 
on the spot by the Rev. E. L. Penny, D.D., R.N. 
There is also a nice etching of Cotehay from another 
point of view by Mr. A. A, Clarke, of Wells. Part II. 
consists of the following ten papers: (1) ‘‘ The Lytes 
of Lytescary,” by H. C. Maxwell Lyte, C.B.; (2) 
‘“‘ Lytescary,” by Edmund Buckle, -M.A. ; (3) ‘‘ The 
British Culm Measures,” by W. A. E. Ussher ; (4) 
‘*Notes on Wellington,” by F. T. Elworthy; (5) 
‘* Sources of History for the Monmouth Rebellion,” 
by A. L. Humphreys; (6) ‘* The Fate of the Dispos- 
sessed Monks and Nuns,” by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, 
M.A. ; (7) ‘‘Canonsleigh Abbey,” by the Rev. T. C. 
Tanner; (8) ‘‘The Centenary of Dr. Wm. Smith, 
the Father of English Geology,” by E. Chisholm- 
Batten; (9) ‘‘On a Widely-spread Superstition in 
Connection with Hernia in Young Children,” by F. 
H. Mead, M.D. ; and (10) ‘*‘ Edward Augustus Free- 
man,” by the Rev. William Hunt, M.A. The first 
of these papers is enriched by twelve beautiful illus- 
trations, which have been most kindly presented to 
the society by the author. We congratulate the 
secretary, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, on the appearance 
of the volume so early in the year; most of its pre- 
decessors did not come out till the end of June, when 
the pleasant excursions of the previous summer had 
been well-nigh forgotten. It is not too much to say 
that this volume is one of the most valuable of the 


entire series. 
OF a 

No. 37 of ARCHAOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS — begins 
with a paper on ‘‘The Signory of Gower,” by Mr. 
G. T. Clark, F.S.A., characterized by the carefulness 
and lucidity which are always to be found in his 
writings. The editor (Mr. J. Romilly Allen) follows 
with a brief essay on ‘‘Celtic Art in Wales and Ire- 
land Compared,” a subject of which he is an admitted 
master.—-To this follows ‘‘ Notes on the Sculptured 
Stone and Church at Llandrinio,” by Archdeacon 
Thomas, with four illustrations.—Mr. Edward Owen 
gives the opening paper of ‘‘ A Contribution to the 
History of the Preemonstratensian Abbey of Talley,” 
wherein occurs a variety of hitherto unprinted matter. 
—The editor next gives a scholarly article, fully illus- 
trated, on ‘The Cross of Eiudon, Golden Grove, 
Carmarthenshire” ; we say scholarly, because it is by 
such minute observation and careful comparison that 
the true dates of our early sculptured stones will 
eventually be placed beyond dispute; his arguments 


clearly establish that this cross pertains to the ninth 
century.—A further paper by the editor gives useful 
** Suggestions for an Archzeological Survey for Wales,” 
with the distinctive symbols and lettering that might 
be used.—The small print of this good quarterly issue 
includes several reviews and a report of the proceed- 
ings at the forty-seventh annual meeting at Llandeilo- 
Fawr last August. 


The eighth annual report of the MAIDENHEAD 
AND TAPLOW FIELD CLUB AND THAMES VALLEY 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, though hardly correspond- 
ing in its length to the exuberant title of the asso- 
ciation, forms a goodly well-printed little volume of 
sixty-eight pages. It includes accounts of the excursions 
made during the year to Great and Little Missenden, 
Chesham, Chenies, Amersham, Old Windsor, Magna 
Charta Island, Staines, and Silchester, with a good 
paper by Mr. J. Rutland, hon. sec. The volume 
also contains a variety of information about Maiden- 
head, and summaries of several papers read to the 
members. This association seems to be doing a 
modest but thoroughly useful work in the district in 
which it is established. 


= = = 

The eighth issue of the Quarterly Journal of the BERKs 
ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
under the editorship of Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A., 
has a continuation of 4‘‘ Early § Berkshire Wills 
ante 1558.” ‘*Swallowfield and its Owners,” by 
Lady Russell, is also continued. Mr. Nathaniel 
Hone contributes a full and interesting /guzsitio de 
probatione etatis of 1296-7, relative to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John de Shottesbrok. The 
small print notes are varied and good ; they relate to 
the Fairfaxes of Hurst; the old churchyard of St. 
Lawrence, Reading; Bradfield and Horwood ; and 
Farley Hall. With this issue we are glad to see 
bound up the index to archeological papers of 1891, 
and the report on parish registers issued to societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries. 


The third part of vol. xv. of the Proceedings of the 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY opens with the 
report and financial statement for 1892 (which has 
been already noted in the Aztiguary). Mr. P. le 
Page Renouf continues ‘The Book of the Dead,” 
chapters xxvi.-xxx. Professor Fritz Hommel (Munich), 
writes on ‘‘Gisgalla-ki-Babylon, and Ki-nu-nir-ki- 
Borsippa.” Dr. A. Wildemann has a short commu- 
nication on ‘‘ Cobalt in Ancient Egypt.” Rev. A. J. 
Delattre, S.J., continues ‘‘ Lettres de Tell-el-Amarna,” 
and Professor E. Lefébure has a paper entitled 
‘* Etude sur Abydos.” By a rather awkward arrange- 
ment, which often leads to loss and misplacement of 
illustrations, it is announced that the plates for the 
December and January numbers of the Proceedings 
will be issued with the February number. 
0s § 

The January number of the Journal of the Cork 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY opens 
with a thoroughly‘interesting illustrated paper by Mr. 
J. Coleman on ‘‘ The Story of Spike Island.” Mr. 
C. M. Terrison continues ‘‘ The Private Bankers of 
Cork and the South of Ireland.” A_ biographical 
sketch is given by Mr. Robert J. Lecky of **Com- 
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mander W. H. Church, R.N.,” and a review is given 


of ‘“*An Officer of the Long Parliament.” Proceed- 
ings, Notes and Queries, Natural History Notes, and 
a continuation (12 pages of each) of the three se- 
parately paged serials on Local Poetry and Legendary 
Ballads, Historical Notes of the County and City of 
Cork, and Smith’s History of Cork, make an excellent 
beginning of a new volume. 
4 DF 

The February number of the journal of the Ex Lisris 
Society has ‘‘ American Notes on Book plate Col- 
lecting,” written in a lively manner, of which we are 
promised a regular continuance ; the Editor’s ‘‘ Modern 
Book-plate Designer” treated of this month is Mr. 
John Vinycomb, of Belfast, who is well known as 
skilled in heraldry ; reviews are given of the two 
books on English and French book-plates recently 
issued by Messrs. George Bell and Sons ; correspond- 
ence and editorial notes bring the number to a close. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


At the ordinary meeting of the SocIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES, held on January 26, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, C.B., president, in the chair, Mr. Martin 
exhibited photographs of some carved and ingraved 
cows’ horns. —The Rev. E. H. Clutterbuck exhibited 
a perforated silver box containing part of a set of 
silver counters of late seventeenth-century date.— 
The President read a communication on a silver 
counter or bracteate, belonging to the Rev. C. R. 
Manning, with the arms of Nichol, in illustration of 
which he also exhibited a large number of boxes of 
silver counters of various dates and types.—Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope read a paper descriptive of exca- 
vations carried out by him, through the courtesy and 
kind help of the Earl of Leicester, at Castleacre 
Priory, Norfolk. The complete plan of this interest- 
ing Cluniac house has thus been made out, and many 
curious arrangements brought to light. (See report 
of meeting of Norwich and Norfolk Society in this 
issue.) Mr. Hope’s paper was illustrated by a number 
of plans and views.—At the meeting on February 2, 
the following communications and exhibitions were 
laid before the society: Roman lamp, found at Hex- 
ham, by Mr. England Howlett; gold ring with en- 
graved diamond, by Mr. L. B. Phillips; and ‘On 
the Carvings of the Roof of Mildenhall Church, 
Suffolk,” by Mr. J. G. Waller.—On February 9 the 
subjects brought before the society were: Two 
late examples of masers, by the President, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, C.B. ; ‘On three MSS. formerly in Reading 
Abbey, and an Illuminated MS. Prayer Book,” by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Virtue; and ‘‘On the 
Heraldry of a Tower of the Castle of Budrum, 
built by English Knights,” by Clements R. Mark- 
ham, C.B.—At the meeting on February 16, the 
following exhibitions and communications were laid 
before the society : ‘‘ Bronze weight found at Stratton, 
near Winchester,” by Mr. T. F. Kirby ; ‘‘On a re- 
markable group of Iron Tools found at Silchester in 
1890,” by Sir John Evans, K.C.B.; and ‘On a Lake- 
Dwelling of late-Celtic date near Glastonbury,” by 
Arthur Bulleid. 
25 


At the meeting of the BriTIsH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, on January 18, it was announced that 








an invitation had been received from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Winchester for the Congress of the 
present year to be held in that city, and that the 
invitation had been formally accepted. The Con- 
gress will be held in August, and visits will be paid 
to Romsey, Southainpton, and various other places 
of antiquarian interest in the locality.—Mr. J. T. 
Irvine forwarded drawings of some curious interlaced 
carving found in Ottley Church, Yorkshire, which were 
pronounced to be of pre-Norman date by the meeting. 
—Mr..J. Storrie reported the discovery of encaustic 
tiles of medizeval date, in forming the foundations of 
Lloyd’s new bank at Cardiff, and also many examples 
of Roman pottery, some being of peculiar type.—Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described some further portions 
of old Bridewell Palace, consisting of a pointed arch 
built upon piles, which have been met with during 
excavations in the rear of De Keyser’s Hotel, 
Blackfriars.—Mr. Wyon, F.S.A., exhibited various 
English and old colonial coins.—Mr. Davis produced 
a large series of traders’ labels, in lead, issued from 
Haarlem, and dredged up in the Thames.—The first 
paper was by Mr. T. Cann Hughes, on the misereres 
of Chester Cathedral. These are of fourteenth cen- 
tury date, carved in oak. The subjects represent a 
strange collection of mythical beasts and birds, with 
but very few Scriptural subjects. Several appear also 
at Worcester and other places, especially one, a 
favourite subject: a fox preaching to geese. Some 
of the subjects were not replaced in the restoration 
by reason of their indecency. The paper was illus- 
trated by photographs taken when the work of 
repair was in progress.—A second paper was by 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming, on the signs of the old 
booksellers in Duck Lane, now Duke Street, Little 
Britain. 

At the meeting held on February 1, the progress of 
the arrangements for holding the annual congress at 
Winchester was detailed.—Mr. E. Ebblewhite exhibited 
some late Roman coins obtained by him in Germany, 
similar to others which are not unfrequently found in 
this country.k—Mr. Earle Way described a curious 
silver medal of Francis Bacon, and also a good im- 
pression of Simon’s crown-piece of Charles II. He 
also exhibited a drawing of Antiquity Hall, near 
Oxford, a building now demolished.—The first paper 
was on the ‘Sculptured Crosses at Ottley Church, 
Yorkshire,” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. During the 
restoration of the building a few years since, a con- 
siderable number of carved stones were found, either 
under the flooring or embedded in the walls, having 
been reused as old material. These prove to be frag- 
ments for the most part of the shafts of ancient crosses, 
and they are covered with carving of scrolls and in- 
terlaced patterns. A wyvern carved in high relief 
appears on two sides of one of the fragments ; another 
has busts of saints or ecclesiastics above one another, 
each under a semicircular arch. There are seven or 
eight of these fragments, one having figures carved in 
a different style, similar to the work on two or three 
examples elsewhere, which have been called Danish, 
with great probability. Mr. Park-Harrison pointed 
out the similarity of the patterns to those on early 
Saxon MSS., and suggested that the hands that could 
design their patterns could equally prepare those for 
the stone carvers. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., be- 
lieved that the fragments must be of date anterior to 
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the Norman Conquest. Norman ornament was well 
known, but not a single pattern here was in the style 
of that period, as would certainly have been the case 
were the date later than the Conquest. Full-sized 
rubbings of all the stones were exhibited.—A second 
paper was read by Mr. Cecil Davis, on the ‘‘ Royal 
Visits to Wandsworth.” From local records the author 
had collected a long list of the passages of the Kings 
and Queens of England through the town. 


At the last monthly meeting of the PENZANCE 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
there was an interesting discussion on the nature and 
need of a local museum, of which we reproduce a 
short report from the Cornishman: Mr. Tregelles, 
hon. sec., read a paper by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma on foreign museums, more especially on that 
of Pilsen, in Bohemia. This collection comprises 
portraits of eminent townsmen, though none of these 
are as well known as Borlase, Exmouth, and Davy. 
The antiquarian specimens are good: urns, etc., 
weapons of the Middle Ages, more peaceful remains, 
and pictures and maps of the town. Contrasting this 
foreign collection with that of Penzance, Mr. Lach 
Szyrma showed how rich this and many other small 
Continental ones are in its illustrations of the Middle 
Ages ; and asked whether Penzance cannot acquire 
portraits of local worthies, maps, etc., and a loan 
collection occasionally ?—The Chairman (Mr. Baily) 
dwelt on the value of due order and arrangement in 
museums, for purposes of study. It would be an 
excellent thing to obtain a loan-collection, indeed, to 
have a little exhibition of locally-owned curios.—Mr. 
Tregelles said Penzance has a series of historical 
remains, beginning with the stone age and going on, 
chronologically, to the ages of bronze and gold and 
of kist-veans and barrows, with hurling-balls, tinder- 
boxes, etc., though there is not much continuity.— 
Mr. W. S. Bennett urged the need of illustrating 
their own neighbourhood, and not of owning a mere 
curiosity-shop. There are a number of specimens in 
the neighbourhood, if a little pressure was brought to 
bear on the owners to place them in this Society’s 
museum.—The use of the tinder-box and chill, even 
down to recent days, within three miles of Penzance, 
was mentioned.—Mr. M. Magor gave some interest- 
ing recollections of the use of the tinder-box. He 
asked for a date for urns, with bones.—Mr. J. B. 
Cornish said Mr. W. C. Borlase placed urn-burial, 
in this vicinity, just prior to the Norman invasion.— 
Mr. Bennett reminded the audience of pre-Roman 
incineration: he believed the urn-burial belongs to 
widely different periods. —Mr. J. B. Cornish described 
the recent find of skeletons on the Eastern-green, 
whilst enlarging the cutting of the railway. Such a 
discovery is not at all unusual on that beach and its 
neighbourhood. Both sets of bones lay east and 
west—one on the side, at full length, and covered 
with fine wind-blown sand; the other first covered 
with sand, then with two layers of three-inch and 
cight-inch shingle. Both were, probably, washed 
ashore from a wreck at high water, and there covered 
with sand. At no very distant date the Eastern- 
green was composed of fine sand such as that of Praa. 
Mr. Henry Boase, in a paper read before an early 
meeting of this society, reckoned that at one time the 
sand-hills of Mount’s Bay extended southward to a 


line drawn from Cudden Point to Mousehole. With. 
out following a theory built on sand, and far at sea, 
Mr. Cornish broached one of his own, based on 
modern changes, even as recently as since the con- 
struction of the West Cornwall Railway. This 
assigned a big deposit of shingle to the time of the 
great earthquake of Lisbon. The bones of No. 1 
grave are thought to be about 200 years old; the 
bones of No, 2 belonging to a later period. —Mr. Baily 
thought the arguments as to date ingenious as well as 


probable. 
2% 6s 


The annual meeting of the St. PAvuL’s Ecctesio. 
LOGICAL Society was held at the Chapter House, 
on January 28. The fourteenth annual report and 
balance-sheet were both satisfactory documents. In 
addition to several afternoon visits to remarkable 
churches, ten meetings, each with at least one good 
paper, had to be reported as the work of the year, 
The second part of the third volume of the Zransac- 
tions, issued during the year, was commented upon in the 
Antiquary at the time of its publication. The society 
seems to us to be doing a good work, especially when 
we consider its modest subscription of only 7s. 6d. 

A meeting of this society was held on February 1 
in the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, when a most useful 
paper was read by Mr. Edward Bell, F.S.A. on ‘‘ The 
Origin and Use of the Word Triforium.” 


The just issued report with list of members of 
the GLASGOW ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY seems a 
thoroughly satisfactory document. The membership 
of this important Scotch association now reaches 337. 
It is hoped that the committee’s illustrated report on 
the excavations on the line of the Antonine Wall will 
shortly be issued to the members ; it promises to be 
a work of true value. 
25 Bs) aN) 

At the monthly meeting of THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Society, held on January 16, Mr. Falconer Madan, 
of Oxford, read a paper on ‘‘ Method in Bibliography.” 
After laying down the principle that a certain biblio- 
graphy should not only give a technical description of 
a book, but should also endeavour to appreciate it, 
he pointed out that one difficulty in the way of 
attaining this ideal was avoidable, namely, difference 
of method. If certain disturbing tendencies such as 
led to inaccurate and incomplete descriptions, super- 
fluity of information, artificiality in the use of symbols 
and want of balance and proportion in the result 
(which he iliustrated by examples), were recognised 
as erroneous and avoided, there might be tolerable 
agreement as to the residuum of right method. The 
paper went on to suggest with details a normal plan 
for bibliographical description which might be identi- 
cal in frame work for all cases, but parts of which 
would be omitted under varying circumstances, and 
concluded with a proposal that a committee of the 
society should prepare for issue an authorized scheme 
for the use of intending bibliographers. —A discussion 
easued, in which the President, Messrs. Tedder, 
Wheatley, Welch, Huth, Almack, and Reed took 
part. 


The fourth annual meeting of the PLAINSONG AND 
MEDIAZVAL Music Society was held at the Chapter 
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House, St. Paul’s, on January 24. The report showed 
that there are.175 members, against 137 at the corre- 
sponding date of last year, The first part of the fac- 
simile Graduale Salisburiense was issued to mem- 
bers for the year ending October 31, 1891, and the 
second part is now in course of preparation, and will 
be issued to members who were on the roll on Octo- 
ber 31, 1892. This concluding part will be accom- 
panied by an introduction by the Revs. W. Howard 
Frere and G. H. Palmer, tracing the development of 
the Sarum Gradual from the Gregorian ‘** Antiphonale 
Missarum,” with a corresponding historical index to 
the contents of the Gradual. The edition will be 
limited to 300, and copies will be numbered. The 
society has also published, through Messrs, J. Masters 
and Co., and issued to members for the past year, 
the Sarum version of the Te Deum. The council 
propose to publish and issue to members for the year 
cnding October 31, 1893: (a) Part I. of Bidlio- 
thea Musico-liturgica, being a descriptive hand-list 
of the musical and Latin liturgical MSS. of the 
Middle Ages preserved in the libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This part will contain about a 
dozen facsimiles, and the edition will consist of 300 
numbered copies. (4) A translation of the Choral- 
schule, by Dom Ambrosius Kienle, the best modern 
German text-book of plainsong. (c) Six madrigals 
of the fifteenth century by English composers.— 
After the adoption of the report, a interesting paper 
was read by Rev. W. Howard Frere on ‘‘ Folk-Songs 
and their Tonality.” 
bad ad 

The annual meeting of the FotK-LorE Society 
was held, on January 25, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
when there was a good attendance. The annual 
report shows a clear gain in membership, and a 
satisfactory balance of £164 os. od. —The President, 
Mr. G. Lawrence Gomme, delivered an address, in 
which he reviewed the work of the past year, and 
complimented the society upon its prospects. It is 
expected that Cinderella Story Variants, edited by 
Miss Roalfe Cox, with an introduction by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, will be ready for delivery to members 
by Easter next. The council also have in hand for 
1893 the Saxo Grammaticus, translated by Mr. 
Oliver Elton, which is now in a forward state of pre- 
paration, and the second volume of Zhe Denhant 
Tracts, edited by Dr. Hardy, is also partly through 
the pressx—Mr. Gomme reminded the members that 
a civil list pension had been granted to Miss Lucy 
Garnett for her literary work in the province of folk- 
lore, at the instance of Mr. Gladstone, who has been 
a member of the society, we understand, from its 
start.—Dr. Gaster, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and Mr. E. 
Clodd, took part in the discussion that followed the 
president’s address. It was announced that it is under 
consideration to hold future meetings of the society, 
not exclusively in London, but in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
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The eightieth anniversary meeting of the Socirry 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was 
held in the Castle Library on January 28, Canon 
Greenwell, F.S.A., in the chair. Thecouncil’s report 
was of a satisfactory character, showing that the mem- 
bers now number 317, and that the meetings are 








excellently attended, The financial report showed a 
balance of the revenue account of £185 19s. 11d., 
and of the capital account of £44 19s. 10d.—Among 
the donations to the museum were, from Mr. D, D. 
Dixon, of Rothbury, a triangular bladed dagger of 
fifteenth or sixteenth century date, found in 1883, at 
Rothbury ; a two-edged claymore found on Rothbury 
Moors, in 1870, of sixteenth-century date; and two 
pairs of handcuffs formerly belonging to the parish 
constables of townships in Rothbury.—A curious dis- 
cussion afterwards arose as to certain objects stolen 
recently from the Blackgate Museum ; it turned out 
that the articles were most ingeniously “lifted” by a 
kleptomaniac, but had since been returned anony- 


mously by post. 
aad) 


The annual meeting of the Archzological Section 
of the MIDLAND INSTITUTE was held at Queen’s 
College on January 25, to receive the report of the 
committee and statement of accounts for the past 
year, and to hear a paper from Mr. C. E. Bateman 
on ‘* Castle Bromwich Church.”—Mr. Sam Timmins 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the report 
drew particular attention to the paragraph referring 
to the state of the finances of the section, and to the 
need of additional subscriptions to the copying fund, 
which has been established to defray the cost of: repro- 
ducing documents, etc., of antiquarian value.—Mr. 
Timmins was unanimously asked to again accept the 
post of president of the society.—A portion of the 
Everitt Collection of drawings, recently bequeathed 
to the section, was on view in the room.—Mr. Bateman 
then read a most interesting paper upon ‘Castle 
Bromwich Church.” In his opening remarks he 
acknowledged the very great assistance Mr. Cossins 
had rendered in thé investigations, without which it 
would have been impossible to have arrived at so 
certain a conclusion as to the form and appearance of 
the earlier timber church, incorporated in the existing 
Renaissance structure, built at the cost of Sir John 
Bridgeman between the years 1726-1731. The length 
of the present nave being divided into six bays, the 
lecturer had discovered that the four easternmost com- 
prised the extent of the former one, the present roof 
being carried by tne east and west gable ends, still 
containing the upright exposed timbers and plaster, 
with seven intermediate trusses of most massive con- 
struction, and only five feetapart. The present three 
easternmost columns of plaster contain the oak posts 
which carried the ends of the principal trusses, the 
intermediate ones being carried on the head and sill 
pieces of the clerestory, which contains the original 
windows, timbering, and plaster, now covered up 
with modern plastering. The clerestory indicated 
that there were aisles, and fragments of timber found 
in the roof, and used for ceiling joists and rafters, 
proved that they were timber also, and the appear- 
ance they had both inside and out. The roof of the 
chancel is modern, but the lecturer contended that the 
old chancel was of the present form, owing to the 
stone walls being found on the removal of the dado 

anelling, with plaster on some portions of the sur- 
ace, and because churches of the eighteenth century 
were not usually built with chancels of so large pro- 
portions. That there was a rood over the opening 
into the chancel is almost a matter of certainty, owing 
to the large projecting moulding being worked on 
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the inside face of the east gable, which would carry 
the crucifix and supporting figures, and also because 
the niche truss in front of it is raised higher than 
the others, which would be for the purpose of being 
better seen by the congregation. In one of the 
chancel windows is a fragment of painted glass, the 
only piece now existing from the former church. A 
large amount of old timber was utilized in the con- 
struction of the floors in the tower, and Mr. Bateman 
thought the bell-framing was the same that carried 
the old bells. In conclusion, the lecturer referred to 
the old account-book, which contained many items 
for repairs to the old church, some of which were after- 
wards further explained by Mr. Hill, who showed 
the audience the pre-Reformation paten now used in 
the weekly celebrations, also paying a tribute to the 
architect who designed the rebuilding of the church, 
which is of such fine proportion and detail inside and 
out, when he was tied and hampered by the form and 
construction of the former timber building. Mr. 
Bateman illustrated his paper with numerous photo- 
graphs of the existing church, measured drawings of 
the old structure, and views of the interior and ex- 
terior, showing its appearance before 1726. 


The annual meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on 
January 27 at Chetham College, Mr. J. Holme 
Nicholson, M.A., presiding. —Mr. G. H. Row- 
botham exhibited and presented to the society seven 
sheets of original drawings of Rushton Spencer, 
Hepstonstall and Broughton, Salop.—Mr. C. T. 
Tallent-Bateman presented some local drawings for 
the society’s scrap-book.—Mr. George C. Yates read 
the annual report of the council. In it the council 
congratulated the members on the continued success 
of the society as judged by the number and quantity 
of the papers read, as well as by the attendance at, 
and the general interest shown in, the meetings. The 
number of members now on the roll is as follows: 
ordinary 278, life 47, and honorary five, making a 
total of 330 members. Seventeen papers and short 
communications have been given during the year, and 
nine summer meetings were held, at most of which 
papers were also read. A sectional committee has 
been appointed to consider the best method of investi- 
gating and recording the various objects of antiquarian 
interest connected with the ancient churches of Lanca- 
shire, and subsequently Cheshire. The society are 
compiling and constructing an archzeological survey 
and map of their district, and Mr. W. Harrison has 
made a topographical index to accompany the map of 
Lancashire. Cheshire will probably be undertaken 
by the Chester Society in co-operation with this 
society. ; 

At a meeting of the same society on February 3, 
Mr. G. C. Yates exhibited a cinerary urn, found at 
Entwistle Moor, Burnley; a flint hand-tool from 
Reculvers ; and a flint axe from Mildenhall.—Dr. 
Renaud in an illustrated paper on ‘‘The Monu- 
mental Brasses of Fitton and Sutton in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin,” stated that Sir Edward Fitton— 
or Fyton, as it was written in all the records of the 
time—was sent to Ireland during a turbulent period 
in the history of that country by Queen Elizabeth. 
On the brass, the pictorial heading represented him as 
kneeling before an altar with hands joined in supplica- 


tion and reading from an open book on the altar 
table. Nine of his sons were represented behind him, 
On the left side of the brass was Sir Edward Fitton’s 
wife, behind whom were represented six daughters, 
Sir Edward Fitton died in 1579. The other brass 
related to Sir Richard Sutton, who belonged to a 
famous Cheshire family dating back to the reign of 
Henry VII.—Dr. H. Colley March read a paper on 
**Rending the Wolf’s Jaw,” with illustrations, in 
which he described a number of sculptures and 
carvings on monuments and buildings in Sweden 
symbolical of the conflict of Christ with Paganism. — 
At the close of the discussion on the paper, Mr. 
Albert Nicholson urged that an effort should be made 
to induce the authorities either of the Whitworth 
Gallery or of the Museum at Owen’s College to 
secure a copy of the Gosforth Cross, which, he said, 
was certainly the finest native monument of antiquity 
in this country. Some years ago when the cross had 
to be reset an exact mould of it was taken, and was 
now at South Kensington, and a copy of that repro- 
duction should not be difficult to get. 


The annual meeting of the members of the NEWBURY 
District FIELD CLUB was held on January 30 in 
the Parish Room. The president (Mr. W. G. 
Mount, M.P.) occupied the chair, and said he was 
sure the members would all deeply regret, as he did, 
that the hon. secretary, Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., 
had positively decided that he could no longer occupy 
that post. They certainly could not blame him of 
having come to a hasty decision, for he had intimated 
his resignation two or three years, but had treated 
them most kindly by yielding to the gentle pressure 
of himself and others to retain office for some time 
longer. He (the president) had tried to persuade 
him, but he did not think it would be right to press him 
any more, unless they had more influence with him. 
For eighteen years Mr. Money had been a most 
active member of this society, and had zealously 
fulfilled his duties both on the executive committee 
as well as hon. secretary ; and the latter implied no 
slight labour, very often not of the most pleasant 
nature. Under his able direction the society had 
visited most of the interesting places in the district. 
General regret having been expressed at the hon. 
secretary’s resignation, and a vote of thanks to 
him having been unanimously passed, Mr. Money, 
in reply to questions, said the club was established in 
1870, and Dr. Silas Palmer was its first secretary, 
followed by Mr. Gretton, and then the Rev. W. B. 
Banting, to whom he succeeded. Replying to the 
vote of thanks, he said it afforded him the greatest 
possible satisfaction to feel that during the long 
period of eighteen years that he had been connected 
with the club everything had been of the most 
harmonious character. His labours had been the 
more pleasant and agreeable because of the kind 
and genial manner in which their president had acted 
upon all occasions, attending their excursions, and 
going through long, and sometimes fatiguing, days, 
rather than evince any lack of interest in their doings. 
One of the strongest inducements to him to keep on 
so many years had been the great interest taken by 
Mr. Mount in the club, and which had made it one of 
the most pleasant associations of his life.—Some con- 
siderable discussion took place as to the prospects of 
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the club, and eventually Mr. Money said he was glad 
to announce that a gentleman had come forward to 
take the secretaryship, whose father was one of the 
most active supporters of the club for many years. 
He therefore proposed that Mr. G. J. Watts be the 
hon. secretary for the coming year. Mr. Tull 
seconded the proposition, which was cordially 


adopted. 
~~ 9 28 


At a large meeting of the members or the LEEDS 
AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY on 
February 6, Mr. J. W. Morkill, M.A., lectured on 
“The Knight Templars in England—with special 
reference to their Possessions in Leeds and District.” 
He said the Knight Templars differed from most 
other monastical orders. They were not only monks, 
but soldiers. The increase of the order was rapid, its 
exploits most brilliant, and its miserable downfall 
made its history most romantic. In the fourth 
century, the fourth Emperor Constantine built a 
church, called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Very many Christians made pilgrimages to it, and it 
was owing to the extreme persecution of those persons 
that nine knights banded themselves together to pro- 
tect them. At first they had no habitation, but after- 
wards they were given a residence within the precincts 
of the temple upon Mount Moriah. From that they 
got their name. The original intention of the body 
was to protect the poor Christians, but afterwards they 
undertook to protect Palestine generally and the 
Eastern Church. Subsequently many of them came 
to Europe, establishing themselves in different places. 
Their first appearance in England was in 1128, when 
they became extremely popular and were granted 
many immunities. They had seventy-two rules to 
guide them, which Mr. Morkill said were suited more 
for a boarding-school than for a band of soldiers, 
The Templars fought many battles in Palestine, but 
by overwhelming numbers were gradually extermi- 
nated. Those in France and England were im- 
prisoned and tortured, and finally, in 1312, all who 
were not killed were liberated, and the order was 
abolished. The principal habitation of the Templars 
near Leeds was at Whitkirk. The Templars were 
given that estate in 1154, and also the church there. 
Whitkirk was the centre of a large district belonging 
to them, extending on the one hand to Tadcaster, 
and on the other to Ilkley. The Templars lived at 
the manor of Templenewsam, which was quite distinct 
from Whitkirk. The manor house at Whitkirk was 
still in existence, and the court was now regularly held 
there. Of the jury who made presentments, some of 
them were summoned from the neighbourhood of the 
Leylands, Leeds, which was part of the manor. 
Many of the houses in the district of Leeds referred 
to were marked by one of the crosses of the order. 
In Lowerhead Row there were about a dozen crosses, 
and on the houses in Templar Street were also to be 
seen this peculiar cross. There were also other 
houses in the town that bore the cross. In the 
village of Newland, near Normanton, the same 
crosses were likewise found. 


~ ss 
The annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY was held in the theatre of the 
museum on February 7, when Canon Raine presided. 





Tle report showed a satisfactory condition of things, 
both as regards members and finance. The chairman 
said the most valuable point which he saw in the 
future was the probable discovery of facts which would 
show them something about the old roads in York 
and some of the old buildings. They had been in 
very great ignorance hitherto, from the lack of a deep 
cutting of knowledge of that kind, and he had now 
hopes that that blemish would be taken away. For 
instance, at Boatham Bar, within the last few days, 
the workmen had come upon a very strong, deep bed 
of concrete, which he had no doubt had been laid as 
a foundation of the old Roman gate, and of the guard- 
rooms inside. The present gate occupied very much 
the position of the old gate. He was glad to say 
they had also found some decisive proofs of the posi- 
tion of the old Roman road. In the road which led 
to the river towards Ouse Cliff they had crossed the 
Roman road close to Mr. Melrose’s stable-gate. At 
that point it was 24 feet wide ; and they had found 
it at one or two other points towards the city. He 
hoped that in the excavation that was going to be 
made at St. Leonard’s they would touch the eastern 
termination of thot road, and improve their line still 


more. 
2s 25 

At a special meeting of the NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held in the Grammar 
School, Norwich, on January 31, Sir F. G. M. Boileau 
in the chair, Mr. St. John Hope, F.S.A., delivered 
an address on the excavations recently made by him 
at Castleacre. Mr. St. John Hope’s most able 
address was a detailed account of the plan and build- 
ings of the grand old Cluniac priory of Castleacre, 
illustrated by a great number of drawings, and a series 
of fine views projected on the screen by means of the 
magic lantern. Mr. St. John Hope said there were 
few places of more interest than Castleacre, where 
within half a mile were 2 Roman camp, an English 
burg, a Norman castle, a medieval parish church, 
and the remains of a Cluniac priory, besides interesting 
relics of domestic architecture. The priory was 
founded about 1088 or 1089 by William de Warrene 
as a cell to the mother house of Lewes, and endowed 
by him with various churches and other possessions. 
The church of the priory was begun in Iogo, and 
was ready for consecration early in the next century. 
The plan of the priory was of the usual character. 
The church was on the north side of the cloister 
garth, the chapter-house and dorter on the east side, 
the frater or refectorium on the south side; and the 
cellarer’s buildings, guest-house, and prior’s lodgings 
on the west side. Mr. St. John Hope went with great 
minutiz into the plan and arrangements of the priory. 
The church consisted of choir, presbytery, with aisles, 
north and south transepts, nave with aisles, and, in 
addition to a central tower, two towers at the west 
end. The Norman church, with apses at the east 
end, must have been a building of considerable im- 
portance. It was about 200 feet long. The west 
front was arcaded, and the transepts were arcaded 
within and without, while the clerestory of the nave 
was similarly enriched. All the eastern part of the 
church, buried beneath rubbish before the visit of the 
Archeological Institute, was then, at the cost of 
Lord Leicester, laid bare by him: and last year, 
through the exertions of Dr. Jessopp, he had been 
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able to make further excavations. The nave was in 
fact completely shut off from the eastern part of the 
church, for the latter was practically the private chapel 
of the community, and the former was given up to the 
lay folk who came to hear Mass. In the chapel north 
of the choir the original floor tiling had been un- 
covered. In the fifteenth century the chancel was 
extended beyond the apse, which was allowed to 
remain till the work was sufficiently advanced to put 
on the roof. The chapter-house on the south of the 
south transept had also an apsidal end at the east. 
From the chapter-house on the east of the cloister 
garth ran the dorter, at the southernmost end of 
which was the malt-house. Eastward of the dorter 
was the infirmary to which went the infirm and sick 
monks. The misericorde was a building erected in 
the later pericd when the monks relaxed the old rules 
as to eating meat. In the course of his description of 
the building Mr. St. John Hope pointed out that 
relatives who called to see the monks met them in 
the outer parlour on the south-west side of the church 
against the prior’s lodgings, which was quite a 
different apartment from the common parlour by the 
frater, where the monks assembled to talk or Aar/e. 
The north side of the cloister garth, which was 
enclosed, was used by the monks for study, and the 
west walk was set apart for the novices. Dr. Jessopp 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. St. John Lope, re- 
marking that these excavations at Castleacre were 
the best piece of work this society had ever been 
engaged in. It was to be hoped that Norfolk anti- 
quities would be well represented at the castle. Mr. 
Fox, F.S.A., had written to him finding fault with the 
inadequate manner in which Norfolk antiquities were 
represented at the museum, and suggesting that the 
keep should be especially devoted to them.—This 
suggestion was strongly backed up by Mr. St. John 


Hope, in responding to the vote of thanks which Mr. 
Beloe had seconded, and at the same time pointed 
out that many valuable antiquarian relics in the county 
likely to come to destruction might well be sent by 
their possessors to the castle, 


$ 
The CARApoc FIELD CLuvB held a conversazione in 
the Music Hall, Shrewsbury, on January 26, which 
was highly successful. Several papers were read, 
chiefly, of course, scientific ; but one, ‘On the Stone 
Circles of Shropshire, and their Relation to Adjacent 
Hills,’ by Mr. A. C. Lewis, was archeological. 
Amongst the antiquarian objects of interest exhibited 
were a splendid collection of neolithic implements, 
chiefly from the neighbourhood of Clun, by Mr. 
George Luff; some early and valuable miniatures ; 
Shropshire Civil War tracts, and early printed 
books, etc. 
os 869 

The annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL Society was held at Shrewsbury on 
January 28, under the presidency of Mr. A. P. Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale. The report showed that excavations 
have been carried on during the past year at Hodnet 
by Major Heber-Percy, and at Red Castle by Lord 
Hill. The old Saxon crypt of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, has received attention, and the bases of the 
pillars cemented to preserve them. Lord Barnard,. 
the present owner of Wroxeter, has offered to give 


ents 


every facility for further researches at Uriconium, 
The index to the first two volumes of Transactions 
is approaching completion. Unfortunately, the 
balance-sheet shows an adverse balance of £50. 
Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale gave some account of the 
early history of his manor of Sharington, on which 
place he has published an exhaustive account in two 
quarto volumes. 
OF 0s ay 

The annual meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held 
on January 30, under the presidency of the Rev. 
C. Henton Wood, The annual report showed the 
loss of eight members by death, whilst twenty-one 
new members were elected during the year. The 
annual excursion was made to London on June 16 
and 17, when the House of Commons, Westminster 
Abbey, Lambeth Palace, Emmanuel Hospital, and 
Whitehall were visited. Five gentlemen were elected 
members of the society. Several objects of interest 
were exhibited, including a ‘‘ Penelope watch” of 
local interest. It was resolved that transcripts of 
Leicestershire MSS. preserved amongst the episcopal 
records at Lincoln be printed in the Transactions, 


7. 


At the January meeting of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Mr. C. A. Federer, 
one of the council, and the possessor of a very valu- 
able collection of Yorkshire books and tracts, gave an 
interesting and valuable lecture on ‘‘ Racial Charac- 
teristics of the Population of Britain, with special 
Reference to Yorkshire.” With regard to the latter 
part of his subject, Mr. Federer said that traces of 
the Kelts in Yorkshire were few and far between, the 
Danes having made almost a clean sweep of the 
Britons in all the accessible parts of Northumbria, of 
which Yorkshire formed a portion. The only refuge 
for the harried natives were the wooded fastnesses of 
the Yorkshire Wolds, which were out of the way of 
direct communication with the principal centres of 
population. Abundant evidence of the Wolds having 
been the abode of the Keltic race in early times existed 
in the numerous barrows which were found in that 
portion of the county which were either elongated or 
circular in form. An examination of these remains 
by Canon Greenwell shewed that the elongated 
barrows invariably contained skulls of the elongated 
or Keltic type, while the round barrows, which were 
much fewer in number than the elongated, contained 
the small round skulls of some early Saxon tribesmen, 
or of some race which has not been identified. Small 
Keltic communities, distinguished by the above char- 
acteristics, were still met with on the Yorkshire Wolds. 
In Yorkshire the Saxon type is not very strong, owing 
to immigration. To Yorkshiremen the most import- 
ant element was that of the Norse or Danish. History 
records much of the Danish incursions upon the north- 
eastern coast of England, and how permanent settle- 
ments were subsequently established, and how by this 
influence the Saxon and Keltic population were. ulti- 
mately driven out of nearly one-half of the kingdom. 
History also had enough to tell of the long and fierce 
struggles for supremacy between both Saxon and 
Danish invaders of our island. On condition of the 
Danes evacuating the south-east, they were by treaty 
allowed to retain the east coast and Northumbria, and 
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these portions of England remained under Danish rule 
until the Norman Conquest. As aconsequence, more 
than 80 per cent. of modern Yorkshiremen are of 


Danish descent. 

4 «S56 
At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
ScoTLAND, held in the Museum, Queen Street, on 
February 13, the following communications were laid 
before the members: ‘* Notes on some Relics of 
Principal Carstares ” (the thumbscrews with which he 
was tortured, and their key ; three silver cups, part of 
his camp equipage ; gold ring with hair of William 
III.; gold ring with hair of James VII. ; gold scal 
given to John Carstares by the Marquis of Argyll ; 
and ‘‘ Bessie Mure’s spoon”), by Professor R. H. 
Story, D.D. ; ‘* Notes on the Priory of Pittenweem ” 
(with plan), by Walter F. Lyon; ‘* Notes on Further 
Excavations at Burghead” (with exhibition of ob- 
jects of stone, pottery, glass, and bone), by H. W. 
Young, F.S.A. Scot. ; and ‘* The Moats and Forts of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright,” by Frederick R. 
Coles, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. Several documents, 
including a warrant under the sign-manual of Oliver 
Cromwell, and a letter of James VII., were exhibited 
by Mr. Watt, of Stoneleigh, as well as a series of 
drawings of cromlechs in Wales, by Miss Maclagan, 
of Stirling. 


A meeting of the SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH.E- 
OLoGy was held on February 7, at 9, Conduit Street, 
when the following papers were read: P.le P. Renouf 
(president), ‘‘ The Book of the Dead”: translation 
and commentary (continuation); Rev. A. Lowy, 
‘* Note on a Babylonian Brick.” 
2 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held on February 9, in the Mayor’s rooms 
at the Leeds Town Hall. The report and balance- 
sheet, which had been printed and circulated among 
the members, and were taken as read, showed a very 
satisfactory result of the year’s proceedings. There is 
a balance to the credit of the society of £54 Ios. 11d., 
after discharging every liability for the year and pay- 
ing off £20 6s. 9d., the deficit of the previous year. 
This agreeable state of things is mainly due to the 
large increase in the number of members. The re- 
port then proceeded to deal with the proposed incor- 
poration of the association, and says the course which 
the council propose to take has been adapted by many 
public Lodies, and has several advantages, the chief 
of which is that it gives the society a legal status, and 
enables it to hold property without the intervention of 
trustees, and without the consequent difficulties caused 
by deaths, changes of trustees, etc. The management 
of the society, too, will be far better and more clearly 
defined under the proposed memorandum and articles 
of association than under the old system, and the 
powers, rights, and privileges of the council and of 
individual members will be more clearly understood. 
With regard to the important Record Series, one 
volume has been issued during the year to subscribers, 
namely, the first volume of the Adstracts of York- 
shire Inquisitions of the Reigns of Henry LIT. and 
Edward J., which has been prepared by Mr. J. A. 
C. Vincent, and edited by Mr. Wm. Brown, The 


material for another volume is now being prepared by 
Mr. Vincent. The second volume of the Selby 
Coucher Book is now nearly ready. Another volume 
of the Index of the York Wills (1554-1568) is now in 
the printer’s hands, and will form the first volume for 
1893. The second volume for this year will be the 
first of a series of full Abstracts of Royalist Composi- 
tion Papers for Yorkshire, which have been prepared 
at the cost of Mr. J. W. Clay, one of the council of 
the society. Mr. W. Paley Baildon’s volume of 
Monastic Notes, which gives much new and interesting 
information relating to Yorkshire monastic founda- 
tions, is nearly ready, and will probably form one of 
the volumes for 1894. On the motion of Dr. Chad- 
wick, seconded by Mr. Lamb, the articles of associa- 
tion for the future government of the members, under 
the title of the YORKSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL So- 
CIETY, were then unanimously passed, as well as the 
following resolution as to the officials and council of 
the newly-incorporated body, into which some new 
blood has been introduced, making the society much 
less exclusively West Riding than was previously the 
case: That all the presidents and vice-presidents of 
the Yorkshire Archzeological and Topographical Asso- 
ciation be requested to be patrons and vice-patrons 
of the Yorkshire Archzeological Society. That Mr. 
Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., Armitage Bridge, Hudders- 
field, be the first and present president of the society. 
That Mr. Harry Slade Childe, of Wakefield, be the 
first and present treasurer of the society. That 
Messrs. Geo. Wm. Tomlinson, F.S.A., of Hudders- 
field ; Jno. Wm. Walker, F.S.A., of Wakefield ; and 
Samuel Josh, Chadwick, F.S.A., of Dewsbury, be the 
first and present secretaries of the society, the said S. 
J. Chadwick being appointed for the Record Series. 
That the first and ordinary members of the council 
shall be the following, namely : The Rev. Canon Jas. 
Raine, M.A.,. Geo. Jno. Armitage, F.S.A., Jno. E. 
Eddison, M.D., the Rev. R. V. Taylor, Wm. Brown, 
B.A., Jno. Wm. Clay, F.S.A.,. Fras. Collins, M.D., 
John Norton Dickons, the Rev. Joseph T. Fowler, 
F.S.A., the Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor, LL.D., Mr. 
Cecil Geo. Savile Foljambe, the Rev. J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., Wm. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., Ed- 
mund Wilson, F.S.A., Alex. Dionysius H. Leadman, 
F.S.A., Thos. Carter Mitchell, F.S.A., John Stans- 
feld, Jno. Wm. Workill, M.A., Richard Holmes, 
Thos. Boynton, John Bilson, the Rev. Wm. Hutchin- 
son, Alfred Shelley Ellis, and Thomas M. Fallow, 


F.S.A. 


Revicws ad Motices 
of Mew Beoks. 


[Publishers are vequested to be so good as always to 
niark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

MEDIEVAL Lore. Edited by Robert Steele, with 

a preface by William Morris. Zllot Stock. 
8vo., pp. x., 154. Price 7s. 6d. 
The secondary title of this book explains its nature : 

** An Epitome of the Science, Geography, Animal, 
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and Plant Folk-lore and Myth of the Middle Age ; 
being Classified Gleanings from the Encyclopedia of 
Bartholomew Anglicus on the Property of Things.” 
Bartholomew was a learned English Franciscan, who, 
about 1250, wrote not only the book of the century, 
but the book that was the most popular in Christen- 
dom for the next two and a half centuries. It is one 
of the many proofs of the gross ignorance of those 
who fancy or try to fancy that the Bible was a sealed 
book during the Middle Ages. Bartholomew’s book 
attained to a popularity marvellous in the days before 
printing, just because it was written to explain the 
allusions to natural objects which were met with in 
the Scripture or in the Gloss. It was the Biblical 
Dictionary of the day, and the preaching friar’s com- 
pendium of knowledge in an unlettered and un- 
travelled age. It was translated into French in 1372, 
and into Spanish, Dutch, and English in 1397. Nor 
did its popularity die out with the invention of print- 
ing, no less than ten Latin and four French editions 
being ‘published in the fifteenth century, as well as 
one each in English, Dutch, and Spanish. Although 
various editions were printed in the sixteenth century, 
with the Elizabethan era of true commerce the book 
died, save as a curiosity, for then facts began to take 
the place of quaint surmises. 

The selections given by Mr. Steele are well chosen, 
in order to give a good general idea of this once 
famous medizval knowledge-book ; and there is an 
interesting introduction as well as a chapter on the 
sources from which Bartholomew drew his informa- 
tion. Those who know the writings of Mr. William 
Morris (and who does not?) need not be told that 
his short preface is original, pithy, and couched in 
good warm English. In all that pertains to the typo- 
graphy and garnishing of the book, Mr. Elliot Stock 
has been most happy. We much wish that some 
publisher could be persuaded to give us a reprint of 
the whole book. 


% + 
THE AINU OF JAPAN: the Religion, Superstitions 
and General History of the Hairy Aborigines of 


Japan. By the Rev. John Batchelor. e/égious 
Tract Soctety. Small 8vo., pp. xii, 336. Price 6s. 

The author of this book gives good reasons for 
calling this people ‘‘Ainu” and not “Aino,” as 
hitherto has been the practice. They have been 
noticed by many ethnographic writers, and their tales 
and superstitions have been the subject of special 
memoirs by Mr. Chamberlayne and others. Still, we 
are glad to have this fresh contribution. Mr. 
Batchelor has lived amongst them, worked for them, 
earned their confidence and their respect, and he of 
all people should be in a position to correct any 
former mistakes. This he does occasionally, but 
always in a pleasant scholarly fashion, which shows 
how thoroughly he enters into his work. We are a 
little in doubt, however, whether his correction about 
the bear cult is quite true, and whether he has not 
himself missed the real point of this curious element 
in Ainu religious belief. 

It is singular that this race of people should have 
survived isolated after their conquest by the Japanese. 
They have been thought to be of the same stock as 
the Indo-Europeans, but this, we fancy, Mr. Batche- 
lor’s book will dispel. They possess many of the 
well-known features of savage life. They think that 


women are such inferior beings that the gods take no 
thought or care about them, and the singular practice 
of the couvade, where the father, not the mother, is 
cared for and nursed at childbirth, also occurs. Mr, 
Batchelor gives chapters about clothing and orna- 
ments, houses, furniture, religious symbols, etiquette, 
education, arts and pleasures, justice, marriage, death, 
burial, after-life, and many legends and traditions, 
The short chapter on prehistoric times in Japan is 
very interesting. It gives an illustration and descrip- 
tive notes of flint implements found, and of remains 
of pit-dwellings, the ground-plan and structure of 
which are remarkably like those to this day dis- 
covered in Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Batchelor 
gives evidence, too, of an ancient dwarf race, which 
he believes to have been conquered by the Ainu 
before the latter were in turn conquered by the 
Japanese, and this point is one upon which we should 
like him to devote more research. Of the many 
interesting legends, social characteristics, and religious 
rites and ceremonies, we cannot do more than record 
our high appreciation of their value for anthropo- 
logical and folklore students—particularly, we may 
mention, the chapter on ‘‘Ghosts and the Future 
Life.” The ‘‘inav” or religious symbols form a very 
important part of Ainu life, and the curious descrip- 
tion of river and water goddesses is full of interest and 
value. Mr. Batchelor has a simple and easy style of 
writing which at once commends itself to the reader, 
and the eighty illustrations are all concerned with 
subjects of which an illustration is of real value. 
G. LAURENCE GOMME. 


Se & 
Edited by R. Stead, F.R.H.S. 
Demy 8vo., pp. 273. Several illustrations. 
Wm. Andrews and Co., Hull. Price 7s. 6d. 

Yet another tasteful volume of the indefatigable 
Mr. Andrews’ ‘‘ Bygone” series comes to hand. The 
purpose of the book, ‘‘ to give a fairly representative 
series of pictures of Kent and Kentish life in olden 
times,” is beyond all doubt amply fulfilled. A sum- 
mary of the history of the county is contributed in 
easy, pleasant style by Mr. Thomas Frost, but it is 
emphatically a summary and nothing more; no 
points of original interest are made. In the next 
paper, ‘* Kentish Place-Names,” the editor presents, 
in a readable and attractive guise, the pith of the 
knowledge gained by the research of our leading 
authorities with regard to the county of Kent on this 
subject. The original inhabitants, the Celts, have 
bequeathed to us sufficient place-names to make 
their quondam possession of the land an established 
fact. The Jutes, the original ancestors of the ‘* Men 
of Kent,” that cherished but somewhat mysterious 
appellation, left far more lasting traces of their occu- 
pation, and some ‘ninety per cent. of the local 
place-names are of Anglo-Saxon origin.” The 
Danish element is by no means so plentiful. Yet the 
famed Margate and Ramsgate, among other places, 
by their termination, ‘‘ gate,” denote that the Danes 
once regarded these ga/es or guts as passages down to 
the sea. It is, indeed, remarkable that there is so 
little of French or Norman-French in the place-names 
of Kent, while, on the other hand, the French coast 
in the neighbourhood of Boulogne is so thickly 
studded with Anglo-Saxon place-names as to give 
reasonable grounds for the conjecture that this corner 
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of France was colonized from England. But perhaps 
the most noteworthy of all the features this interesting 
science presents in this county is the sure evidence of 
the previous existence of great and numerous forests. 
The hursts, leys, dens, charts, holts, and fields, in be- 
wildering profusion lead irresistibly to this conclusion. 

The Rev. G. S. Tyack simply and accurately tells 
the story of St. Augustine’s mission. Then follows 
an exhaustive account of Ruined Chapels and Chan- 
tries, excellently illustrated. Other articles of note 
are Mr. Lamplough’s Revolt of the Villeins and 
Huguenots’ Homes in Kent, by S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A. Mr. Lamplough shows a sound appreciation 
of the precarious position of the villeins in the days of 
Richard II., and gives his narrative in graphic, glow- 
ing style, while Mr. Kershaw’s article is, perhaps, the 
best in the book. It is a paper, too, which evidently 
represents conscientious and careful research. In 
conclusion, Bygone Kent may be dubbed as some- 
thing less than a county history, but superior to any- 
thing of the guide-book order. 

W. M..G 


THE CHRONICLES OF TWYFORD. A new and popular 
History of the Town of Tiverton. By Frederick 
John Snell, M.A. Stmpkin Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co. 8vo., pp. 396. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the first real history of Tiverton, and it 
reflects considerable credit upon Mr. Snell, who has 

a special connection with the town, having formerly 

been Blundell’s Scholar of Balliol College. It is 

divided into ten sections or chapters: Before the Con- 
quest, During the Middle Ages, The Great Fires, The 

Early Stuarts, Roundheads and Cavaliers, After the 

Restoration, The Georgian Era (Part I.), The Georgian 

Era (Part II.), Yesterday, and To-day. With more 

than half the book, beginning at the Georgian Era, 

the Antiguary has no particular concern; but the 
unusual fulness of the details given of comparatively 
modern and very modern times will doubtless be 
appreciated by the townsmen and others having 
personal connection with that part of Devonshire, as 
well as by those who have casual acquaintance with, 
or recollection of, this interesting little borough. 
The writer of this notice, for instance, has a good deal 
more interest in the modern part than many readers 
of the Antiguary, as he was present in Tiverton at 
two of Lord Palmerston’s most memorable elections. 
The earlier part of the Chronicles contains a con- 
siderable and varied collection of information. In- 
teresting customs are recorded in connection with the 

Town Lake. The preserving and purifying the stream 

that fed the reservoir were under the regulation of 

water -bailiffs, appointed annually at the court-leet. 

They had the power, down into the present century, 

of summoning anyone they pleased to help in the 

necessary work, and failure to attend could be punished 
as a misdemeanour.—A peculiar interesting founda- 

tion is Greenway’s Almshouses, founded in 1529, 

which are here well described. The chapel has these 

two distiches : 
Have grace, ye men, and ever pray 
d For the sowl of John and Jone Grenwaye ; 
an 


Reste awhile ye that may 
Pray ye for me nighte and day. 


A full account is given of the three Great Fires of 








1598, 1612, and 1731, on each of which occasions 
Tiverton was almost entirely burnt down. On the 
first of these occasions the registers record the death 
from the fire of thirty-three persons. Transcripts of 
chap-books of the first two fires are given. The last of 
these (1612) has a remarkable block-engraving, in 
which the long hooks for pulling down blazing build- 
ings, the ladders, and leathern buckets, are graphically 
shown in active use.—In the section on ‘* The Early 
Stuarts,” the foundation of Blundell’s School is well 
told. Peter Blundell, who was born at Tiverton in 
1520, was a sort of local Dick Whittington. He 
started as an errand boy, but enriched himself prodigi- 
ously in the kersey trade with London, where he 
eventually lived, and died in 1601.—Under ‘* Round- 
heads and Cavaliers,” a pamphlet is described, the 
title of which is sufficiently extraordinary: ‘* A True 
and Strange Relation of a Boy, who was entertained by 
the Devill to be servant to him with the consent of 
his Father about Crediton in the West, and how the 
Devill carried him up in the aire, and shewed him 
the torments of Hell, and some of the Cavaliers there, 
and what preparation there was made for Goring and 
Greenvill against they came. Also how the Cavaliers 
went to rob a Carrier, and how the Carrier and his 
Horses turned themselves into Flames of Fire, with 
a Coppie of a Letter from Major-General Massie, con- 
cerning these strange and wonderfull things, with a 
certaine om of Reliques and Crucifixes found in 
Tiverton Church.”—The romantic history of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the well-connected son of a local 
clergyman, who ran away from Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, when fifteen years old (in 1708), and 
became king of the gipsies, is given with much gusto. 
This volume might have been rather better arranged ; 
its index has a poverty-stricken appearance, but on 
the whole it is full of good material, and withal enter- 
taining. 


STUDIES BY A RECLUSE, IN CLOISTER, TOWN, AND 
CountTrY. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 7. 
Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo., pp. xx, 282. Price 
7s. 6d. 

This is a collection of eight papers from the 
Nineteenth Century, the Quarterly Review, and an 
American monthly called the Chautauguan. As a 
rule reprints of essays are a mistake and a weariness, 
but Dr. Jessopp is so pleasant a writer, and even ot. 
well-worn themes so entirely szz generis, that we are 
always glad to welcome him again. Moreover, in 
most of what he writes there is so much that is 
original and worthy of reference that it is a useful 
thing to have his papers in a volume, rather than to 
search for them in back numbers of magazines and 
reviews. The writer of this notice was one who, three 
years ago, had the pleasure of praising in a high-class 
weekly review ‘‘ The Coming of the Friars, and Other 
Historic Essays” by the same author, and therefore can 
afford to smile at the clever and satirical, but withal 
good-natured, way in which Dr. Jessopp vigorously 
trounces certain fault-finding reviewers. We do not, 
however, find quite the same charm in this collection 
as in the last; possibly the themes are not so 
entrancing, and did not lend themselves to tic 
treatment as much as the ‘‘Coming of the Friars.” But 
yet we like, in different measure, all that is given us 
in these pages. To our surprise, however, we found 
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the first and longest of the essays, “St. Albans and her 
Historian,” a bit dull—a word that we never hitherto 
thought of associating with the Rector of Scarning ; 
but, then, it was written for that very dullest of all 
heavy journals, the Quarterly Review. Depend upon 
it, Dr. Jessopp was overweighted with the serious 
responsibility of writing for so scber a review, and 
became ponderous on the principle that ‘‘ He who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” The second 
essay on Bury St. Edmunds is very charming ; it is 
made all the more interesting by a conjectural draw- 
ing of the great abbey before the suppression, based 
on trustworthy sources, which is given as a_frontis- 
piece to the volume. The following are the titles 
of the other pieces: ‘‘On the Edge of the Norfolk 
Holy Land” ; ‘* The Origin and Growth of English 
Towns”; ‘*The Land and its Owners in Past Times” 
(which would be the easiest for a hostile critic to fall 
upon); ‘*L’Ancienne Noblesse”; ‘* Letters and 
Letter-writers” ; and ‘* A Suggestion for my Betters,” 
wherein fer alia occurs the excellent hint to parsons 
of lecturing in churches on churches. 


& 

THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE LIBRARY: ENGLISH 
TopoGRAPHy, Parr III. Edited by G. Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Ziliot Stock, 8vo., pp. xii, 
362. Price 7s. 6d. 

To Mr. Gomme’s patient industry we owe yet 
another of those valuable volumes which form a 
classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868. This 
book, which is the third section of the ‘‘ English 
Topography ” series, covers the three counties of 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. The 
preface reminds us that in addition to the ordinary 
local information on church and family history and 
topographical details, there are in this volume various 
interesting notes on almshouses, a class of dwellings of 
which we are likely anon to hear more, as a tendency 
in that direction, rather than in the cast-iron formalism 
of poor-law legislation, seems now to be setting in. 
Fairs and markets and municipal right are also promi- 
nent. As to customs and manners, in which Mr. 
Gomme, as President of the Folk-lore Society, takes 
so keen an interest, there may be named as noted in 
this volume the curious games played at Buxton, the 
separating of sexes at church at Bilstone, the bell- 
ringing customs of Dorsetshire, the holding of village 
schools in belfries as at Milton Abbas, and the story 
of Halter Devil Chapel. To each county is prefixed 
an account of its *‘ ancient state and remains,” its 
present state and appearance, an outline history, a 
biography, a list of eminent natives, and a summary 
of miscellaneous remarks; the longer notes then 
begin arranged alphabetically according to places. 
The indexes of names and subjects are very complete, 
so that the volume, like its fellows, is in every way 
most handy for reference. We could only wish that 
Mr. Gomme had been able to give us some very brief 
notes at the end as to changes in churches, houses, 
ete., since they were described, as he did in the 
architectural volumes. One misprint has been noticed, 
as with great interest we have looked through the 
volume, but we are ignorant whether it originally 
occurs in the Gentleman’s Magazine, or in this 
transcript : for ‘* Kniveton, Saint loc, antiquary” on 
p. 10, read ‘Saint loe.” 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH BOOK-PLATEs, By 
Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. George Bell and 
Sous. Imp. 16mo., pp. xvi, 250. With one 
ge ey and twenty-two typical examples, Price 
7s. 6d. 

This is an altogether charming volume, turned out 
in Messrs. Bell’s best and most attractive style. It 
meets, too, a much-needed want, as there was hitherto 
no popular book on the history of book-plates, and 
none at all that touched on the interest, artistic and 
personal, of modern examples. It was high time 
that such a book should be issued now that the Ex. 
Libris enthusiasts have sufficient energy, and are suffi- 
ciently numerous to support a monthly journal of 
their own. Both Mr. Castle and Messrs. Bell are 
to be congratulated on the issue of the volume. 

We reserve a further notice till another issue, when 
we hope to review the book more fully, together with 
the recently issued book on French Ex-Libris. 


& 

PAMPHLETS, PAPERS, ETC.—The fifth number of 
the Essex Review (Durrant, Chelmsford), is full of 
interest for the antiquary, and the best yet published. 
Terling Churchwardens’ Accounts, Colchester Festive 
Plate, Danbury Church (with plate), Danbury Registers, 
the Monumental Brasses at Little Waltham (illus- 
trated), and Canvey Chapel (illustrated), are all good 
in their respective ways——A Guide to Donnington 
Castle, near Newbury (Blacket, Newbury, price 6d.), 
which was so gallantly defended for the king during 
the great Civil War, is a scholarly booklet of 28 
pages, by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A.—TZhe Fate of 
the Dispersed Monks and Nuns, by Rev. F. W. 
Weaver, M.A., is a particularly interesting reprint 
from the Somerset Archzological Society’s Proceed- 
ings. —Zhe Last Perambulation of Sherwood Forest, 
1662, is a useful reprint of one of Mr. A. Stapleton’s 
valued contributions to the ‘* Newark Advertiser.” 

From Godefroy Mayer, 147, Rue Richer, Paris, 
we have received one of his remarkably full and varied 
sale Catalogues of Portraits and Historical Prints, 
which includes several English ones, and a consider- 
able collection of rare and interesting American 
portraits, chiefly revolutionary. Some of our readers 
who are portrait collectors may perhaps not know of 
Godefroy Mayer’s catalogues, which are far the best 
of their kind ; they can be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion. 

Newbery House Magazine for February has three 
articles of interest to the antiquary—‘‘ Leaves from 
the History of the Livery Companies,” by Mr. C. 
Welsh, I°.S.A., which this time deals with the Cloth- 
workers, Woolmen, and Dyers, and is well illustrated ; 
Rev. Dr. Hayman’s short paper on Selby Abbey, 
which has some excellent illustrations, but is silent 
with regard to the missing tomb; and the third article 
on ‘Special Forms of Prayer,” by Rev. Dr. Cox, 
F.S.A., embracing the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
and William and Mary. 

The Buzlder of January 21 gives a most interesting 
paper by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F'.S.A., read before 
the Architectural Association, ‘On the Influence of 
Byzantine Art in Italy from the fifth to the twelfth 
Century,” illustrated by text illustrations of the Ponte 
Salaro, Rome, circa 566, and of some capitals at 
Rome, by an historical plan of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
distinguishing the different dates of work, and by 
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single-page plates of St. Mark’s, Venice, at the end 
of the eleventh century, and of Byzantine ornaments 
at Venice, Rome, Constantinople, etc.—January 28 
has the concluding part of Mr. Spiers’ paper on 
Byzantine Art, with a double- page plate of finely 
rendered capitals. —February 4 is another good number 
from our point of view. Ripon Cathedral is the one 
for this month. We are glad to have the plan of the 
Saxon crypt, and the general one of the church, 
put could willingly have spared all the foreground, a 
full half, of the double-plate view of the cathedral 
from the south-east. There is a charming plate of a 
portion of the exquisite marble paving (fifteenth 
century) of Siena Cathedral. We heartily commend 
to the attention of those desiring good chancel screens, 
organ cases, or chancel stalls, the plates of these 
details at St. Paul’s Church, Morton, Gainsborough, 
designed by Messrs. Micklethwaite and Somers Clark. 
—February 11, J. H. gives an interesting paper (in 
continuation of one last June) on the component parts 
of ancient mortar, with illustrations taken from Tatter- 
shall Castle, Crowland Abbey, Fountains Abbey, 
Bolton Abbey, Barden Tower, Whitby Abbey, and 
Carisbrook Castle. Contrasted with these is the 
analysis of modern ‘‘ jerry” mortar from Frimley. In 
this and the three preceding numbers, the question of 
Orientation of Churches continues to be discussed in 
the correspondence columns, 

We are glad to see that our youthful, but vigorous 
contemporary, the J//ustrated Church News, pays 
some attention to archzeology in occasional articles 
termed ‘‘ The Stones of Our Churches.” 

The Fortnightly Review for February has a most 
interesting article by Dr. Robert Munro on “ Pre- 
historic Trepanning and Cranial Amulets,” 
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NORMAN WORK IN THE TRIFORIUM OF 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 
(Vol. xxvi., p. 187; vol. xxvii, pp. 18-23.) 

I cannot recall the precise words in which, at the 
Beverley meeting of the Yorkshire Archzological and 
Topographical Association, I expressed an opinion as 
to certain Norman work in the triforium being 77 
situ ; but I remember being struck, during a some- 
what hurried visit just before the meeting, with the 
fact that the two bays at the back of the nave triforium 
appeared to be built of Norman masonry throughout, 
which was still to a large extent covered with, ap- 
parently, the original whitewash. 

A very careful and detailed examination of the 
work in dispute has now been made by Mr. Bilson, 
whose account of it is a model of what such a paper 
should be. 

I had an opportunity after the meeting of again 
examining the triforium on both sides of the church, 
in company with Mr. Bilson, Dr. Stephenson, and 
Mr. C. C. Hodges; and though I was not then 
altogether convinced that my first impressions were 
wrong, after reading Mr. Bilson’s paper, I think it is 
only right to say that he seems to me to have made 


out his case. An additional argument in his favour, 
which appears to have escaped him, is that the great 
height at which the Norman stones have been re-used 
is ample proof that they cannot be zz situ; this is a 
point that ought to have occurred to me at the time. 

In recording my acceptance of Mr. Bilson’s lucid 
and convincing statement, I also congratulate myself 
in having been the humble means of eliciting it. 

W. H. St. Joun Hope, 
Burlington House, London, W., 
January 16, 1893. 





Minute and clear as is Mr. Bilson’s paper in the 
January number of the Antiguary, so far as it goes, 
a much fuller investigation of this subject must be 
made before it can be finally disposed of. 

The broad question to be determined is, did the 
fourteenth-century restorers pull down and rebuild the 
Norman nave; or did they follow their more usual 
course, when satisfied with the size and proportions of 
the old work, of throwing over it a Gothic veil ? 

(1) On the north side of the west face of the 
central tower, over the nave vaulting, the weathering 
of what was almost certainly the Norman roof is still 
to be seen. This indicates that the height of the 
Norman nave must have been about the same as that 
of the present one, and that what remains of the 
central tower and its piers retains its Norman core, as 
is the case at York. 

(2) From the west front to the sacrarium the ground 
plan is Norman, the foundations (even of the east 
aisles of the great transept) are Norman, the propor- 
tions in the main are Norman, and the arches, from 
their lowness as compared with the height of the 
pillars, look as if they had all been altered out of 
Norman. 

(3) A “blind” triforium is, in this country, a 
usual sign of a church thus transfigured: as, ¢.2., 
at St. Albans, Winchester, and Worcester (which 
latter has been so treated to a great extent in its 
nave). The treatment of the Gloucester choir was 
altogether different from the usual method. 

(4) I never thought that the filling-up of the 
Norman arches under consideration was 27 st, until 
the contrary view was propounded by Mr, St. John 
Hope, and I think that Mr. Bilson has established 
his case so far. But it may be that we shall find ia 
this wall the remains of Norman shafts and sub- 
arches, corresponding with the present arches and 
pillars of the fourteenth-century triforium. 

(5) The most probable theory as to the whitewash 
is, that during the many centuries which have 
elapsed since the re-construction, whitewash being 
freely used in the interior during much of the time, 
some workman, disliking the patchy look of the 
unwhitewashed claw-tooled stones among the white- 
washed Norman ones, gave the whole thing another 
coat. 

(6) As to the difficulty raised by Mr. Bilson about 
the triforium levels being the same in nave and choir: 
(a) Is it likely that the low Saxon choir was left, and 
a lofty Norman nave built? (4) If this was so, and 
if this low choir was rebuilt in the thirteenth century 
by men who were satisfied with the height of the stiil 
standing Norman nave, and meant to keep up its 
main structure, they would naturally take the same 
levels for the choir, 
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(7) The difficulty of determining the main question 
lies in the method of the Gcthic restorers. They 
w orked from above downwards ; they first cut away 
the exposed surfaces, and then refaced them. At 
Beverley the injuries and discoloration resulting from 
the fire of 1188 would naturally cause the refacing to 
be very thoroughly carried out. The most instructive 
example of the method is to be found in the well- 
known stoppage of the Gothic transformation of the 
north side of the nave of St. Alban’s Abbey in the 
middle of a pier, which is Early English for a few 
feet below the capital, and Norman (far thicker) 
below. This disposes of the difficulty about the nave 
columns at Beverley, and may even shed some light 
(in a way which I must not occupy your space by 
pointing out) upon the great mystery here : the curious 
piers of the eastern crossing. 

(8) What will really determine the controversy is a 
careful examination of the masonry of the spandrels of 
these Norman arches, and of the backs of the spandrels 
of the main arches, and portions of walls out of sight 
from the interior, in various parts of the church. Till 
this is done, I must decline to believe that the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century restorers of Beverley 
departed from their usual mode of procedure, not- 
withstanding the able arguments adduced on the 
other side. H. E. NOLLOTH. 


The Vicarage, Beverley Minster, February 2, 1893. 


EXORCISM. 


Some forty years ago a lady visiting Cornwall 
found in an inn an old volume of local traditions, in 
which was a description of the office for laying of a 
ghost. Ina note was added that the surplice of the 
officiating minister was often wet through from the 
splashing caused by the spirit when going down into 
the water. 

Can anyone refer your correspondent to any book 
where an account of such a proceeding may be 
found ? L. E. M. 

Hayward’s Heath. 


BODHAM. 


Can any of your readers or correspondents give 
information or suggestions for obtaining information 
as to the possible connection of the family of Bodham 
and the name Bodham Donne with the parish of 
Bodham, near Holt, Norfolk ? 

The following facts suggest such connection. Anne 
Bodham (see Lz/e of Poet Cowper) sends the portrait 
of Cowper’s mother to the poet. The last-named 
lady (poet’s mother), #ée Donne, was daughter of 
Roger Donne, of Ludham Hall, Norfolk. 

The late examiner of plays (a member of the 
Ludham Hall family, I believe) was named Bodham 
Donne, and a descendant of the playwright Donne. 

G, J. BIDEWELL. 

Bodham Rectory, January 16, 1893. 


‘ROBERT WARD, LONDON.” 

I have inherited a mantel clock which has been in 
my family not less than a hundred years, and is highly 
valued by me. 

The face is brass and steel, with the maker’s name 
in the upper section of the dial face : ‘‘ Robert Ward, 


London.” It strikes the hours and quarters, pre- 
ceding the striking with a scale for the quarters and 
a quaint old tune for the hours. What I wish to find 
out is something about Robert Ward. Can any of 
your readers kindly help me or put me in the way 
of finding out what I want? 

As near as I can find out my great-grandfather’s 
father came from England to Boston somewhere about 
1730, or earlier. There is a tradition in the family 
hinting at Wapping as the place whence he came, 

His son, my great-grandfather, was a major in 
some colonial troops, raised during the war with 
France, about 1759. I mention these facts to help 
towards finding out about the clock. 

Wo. ELior FURNESS 
(Counsellor at Law). 
No. 65, 107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
December 29, 1892. 


ROMAN ROADS IN HAMPSHIRE. 
[Vol. xxvi., pp. 263-268. ] 


S1r, I hope that Mr. T. W. Shore will be induced 
to reconsider two points herein. 

1. There is no *‘ Roman Lapidem.” Ad Lapidem, 
so ascribed, was an invention of one Bertram, the 
concocter of the spurious Richard of Cirencester, a 
forgery. 

2. Clausentum has been identified with Bittern, 
where are found the quays of an old port, and other 
remains. It is on the east bank of the river Itchin, 
opposite to Southampton. No doubt it had sluice 
gates, and other adjuncts of dock or canal: Latin 
claudo, **to shut”; Fr., &luse. A. HALL, 


January 30, 1893. 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—Wée shall be partscularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception unill be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” 2f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects, 





